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CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The clergy at large probably understand that there is a 
necessity for very careful consideration in the use of terms 
connected with the philosophy of religious truth; neverthe- 
less, we often notice an apparent obliviousness of it. Think- 
ing and reasoning almost entirely from the standpoint of 
theological dogma, the facts of biological phenomena are 
unfortunately ignored. The result is that many persons 
lose sight of the fact that there is any distinctive phi- 
losophy for Christian understanding, to be maintained as 
such. They do not appreciate the reality that the human 
understanding looking Godward, is theology, but looking 
manward, is biology, and a true philosophy must be such as 
blends both these branches of necessary learning. The aim 
of the present paper will be to show the importance of a 
careful distinction in the use of terms now common to bio- 
logy and theology, confusing of which has led to much of 
the apparent antagonism between science and religion. 

I do no€ believe that I am singular in my experience, 
when I express a conviction that in these later years there 
has arisen a pressing necessity, on the part of the clergy, 
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for a deeper and wider study of the phenomena of biolog- 
ical research. Throughout literature, physical discoveries 
form an important branch of information, and even in our 
lighter works and magazines, we daily meet with treatises that 
discuss, with greater or less ability, topics of philosophical 
bearing and theological purport. Startling difficulties con- 
nected with biological science and suggestions of most skepti- 
cal theories, confront us; while destructive criticism, falsely 
called analytic, based upon those difficulties, reduces the word 
of God toa mythical deception. Nay, even the under-current 
of religious thought is directed into a speculative channel 
that is seeking to destroy all bounds. It is folly to ignore 
the fact; it is useless to rebuke it. I believe it to be essen- 
tially a token of the last times, and therefore something 
that it is our duty to endeavor to turn to spiritual account, 
as an instrument given us from the Lord’s hand. We can 
do so, however, only by ourselves carefully studying the 
phases of thought daily presented, and being prepared to 
offer reasonable and philosophical resolutions to the doubts 
troubling the minds of those under our spiritual care. I 
am not unaware that many revolt from such a procedure. 
They believe that this is lowering the dignity of religious 
truth, and that we should not appeal to the mere reasoning 
faculty concerning it. Our arguments should be drawn, 
they think, solely from the law and the testimony. In 
ehort, they believe that theological statements should be 
made the exponents of biological facts. 

This I take to be one great difficulty in reconciling these 
two lines of thought. The antagonism manifested between 
them is oftentimes an unreal position, produced through the 
confusion of terms applied by the philosopher according to 
one method, and by the theologian according to another. 
The clergy being accustomed to the dogmas of religious 
faith, from that standpoint make use of two terms to ex- 
press the nature of man and his relations to a present and 
future world, and these terms are body and soul. Consider- 
ing those relations solely in connection with religious 
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thought, they ordinarily view them as bound up solely in 
two phases; first, body, that is to say the material and 
grosser casket consisting of form and sense, which contains 
that which is the only enduring verity, viz., second, soul, 
the intelligent, immortal principle of life, concerning which 
the Word of God chiefly treats, and with which alone relig- 
ious dogma is concerned, 

The difficulties growing out of this erroneous nomencla- 
ture, and the inconveniences to which we are subjected by 
it in any philosophical discussion, I will notice presently ; 
just now I wish to direct attention to the curious fact that 
this division of the natural being into two portions is made, 
and a similar conclusion reached by partics whom we would 
hardly expect to meet on the same ground. The scientists 
of the day are practically at one with the religionists, be- 
cause arguing from a similar bias in their psychology and 
philosophy. As the religionist, absorbed in his creed and 
dogma, can see only two-fold life in body and soul; so the 
scientist absorbed in his exhaustive analysis of physical 
nature, can reach no further than material phenomena and, 
thus blinded by sense, looking up from the lower platform, 
can see only a dual condition matter and mind. Matter, on 
and of which under form, these have the testimony of their 
senses; mind, of which, in its results, they have the testi- 
mony of their consciousness. They admit the duality, only 
denying the claimed characteristics of the theologian, for 
they mock at the higher perception of what the latter calls 
soul, because of that—to use the language of Tyndal—- 
“They do know nothing and can know nothing.” 

I point out the fact that such antagonistic thinkers come 
to a similar conclusion, in order that the working of resem- 
bling influences may be observed. Both classes of thinkers 
are shackled by a restricting field. The one class, absorbed 
in the constant study of certain dogmas and fixed terms, can 
see only what those unfold ; the other class, absorbed in the 
sensuous presentation of material facts, see only these, and 
hence both classes consider two, but different objects, as 
though they were one. 
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If there is to be a true philosophy, it can surely be 
reached only from a platform of theological view suffi- 
ciently extended to take in and harmonize—looking down- 
ward—biological facts, and to receive and harmonize— 
looking upward—theological dogmas and religious creeds. 

A view so extended will at once open the sight to the 
complete organism of man’s being as a three-fold condition. 
Instead of conceiving him to be, on the one hand, according 
to popular theology, a duality of body and soul; or, on the 
other hand, according to the scientific theorists, a graduated 
development of matter and mind; it will see him in his 
wonderful reality made up of body, mind and spirit. 

This is, of course, no new thought; nothing startling or 
original. The idea of the three-fold nature of man is com- 
mon to many volumes of elaborate Divinity, and hinted at 
in many treatises of ordinary philosophy ; but with them, 
generally, the distinctions of this three-fold nature are as con- 
fused as they are varied. However positively the distinc- 
tion may be made in seme points, in working details it uni- 
formly settles down to the dual nature, body and mind, or 
body and soul, according as those treating of them are stu- 
dents of nature or divinity. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of a correct philosophy 
is undoubtedly the uncertain use of the term soul by the 
one party. It is used by religionists to designate the sup- 
posed immortal principle of man’s being, and that pre-emi- 
nently ; and yet it is also used to designate the intelligent, 
reasoning faculty of his nature. Either or both are indiffer- 
ently called soul, and as such considered antagonistic to the 
body. The mind is conceived to be essentially soul, be- 
cause distinct from body ; yet almost none of the functions 
of the philosophical or reasoning mind are classed by the 
religionist in his definition of soul. Generally, I think, 
mind is claimed to be the instrumental development of soul, 
and the latter the absolute intelligence of the being, This 
makes them identical, and is therefore a distinction without 
a difference, The most salient point is that it differen: 
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tiates the body as a contradiction to either, placing them 
as an ethereal, immortal (?) principle. 

Now, if we are to get any coherent philosophy, one capa- 
ble of meeting the facts of inductive science, and at the 
same time running parallel with the Divine Word, we must 
disabuse ourselves of the popular theory concerning the 
soul. Instead of limiting it to a portion of our being, we 
must expand it so far as to embrace the totality of our 
nature, and understand the soul of man to be himself, in 
his individuality, complete in a three-fold condition of 
body, mind and spirit. Such a living, united consciousness 
in this present world, being the soul of man here, and a like 
living consciousness of body, mind and spirit, in another 
world, being the soul of man hereafter. Soul, thus under- 
stood, designates not only the spiritual existence in man, 
which is the upholding power of material life and germ of 
vital foree—but also that mental constitution, which, as per- 
ception, understanding and conscience, is lifted as much 
above the senses and passions, as again in will, memory 
and hope, the spiritual principle rises above it. Through 
and in all these, soul, being that mysterious power of life 
after which those philosophers who recognize nothing 
higher than mind, so vainly seek. 

The term soul, therefore, is not te be considered as a 
name for any one portion of man’s being. It covers the 
whole nature, and when properly used refers to the three-fold 
unity whereby man becomes a living soul. For this we 
have the full authority of the Divine Word. In the account 
of the creation, where we are told, concerning man, that 


shal 83 Dindy poy3 the necessity of such three-fold 


nature is ‘manifested. How was man to image God? Or 
—as in the noteworthy language of the original—to adum- 
brate Him? What is that image resting as a shadow upon 
him? We know that it was not substantial likeness, for 
the Divine Essence is eternal. It could not have been in 
material form, for the Almighty is without body, parts or 
passions. It could only be, then, in likeness to His nature 
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and substance, that as He subsists, three persons, in one 
complete indivisible God ; three distinct and distinguishable 
portions of one entire and inseparable Godhead ; so man, in 
his nature and being, subsists, threefold ; three distinet, sep- 
arate and separable constitutions in one complete insepara- 
ble and individual man. Thus his entire and essential 
humanity, is a faint image and shadow of the Divine Being. 
It is this union in the conjunction of the three parts, body, 
mind and spirit, that constitutes him what he is declared in 
Genesis to be, mn WEj—a living soul; which title, we 


may observe, by the way, was not given him until after the 
Lord breathed into him O°} PyDvij “the breath of 


lives,” not life only, but three in one, the plural term, 
lives; the life of the body, the life of mind, the life of 
spirit, together forming the nephesh hdyah. 

Nor may we omit to notice the fact that this same term 
is used to denote individual life in those lower orders of 
creation to which we can by no accommodation apply the 
term soul in the sense ordinarily given to it. When the 
Lord God issues the Divine will, *‘ Let the waters in bring- 
ing forth bring forth mun ving the living creature,” we 


have an expression identical with that used respecting the 
formation of man, The difference being that to which I 
have already adverted O17} PA} concentered in the 


personal unity. As far as the viEJ is concerned they 


are identical, both living beings, or souls. This our version 
shows, for while translating the term for the former, “ the 
living creature,” it, places in the margin the original Hebrew 
soul, 

This is, then, I repeat, the true idea of soul, man’s total- 
ity; a threefold nature blended in the individual conscious- 
ness of life. Soul condition is not limited to a portion of 
that being. While we may justly speak of the spirit as 
soul, because it, as the greater, contains the less ; yet even so 
may we speak of the animal life as soul, becanse it is the 
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totality of that spiritual in-breathing which is the Lord’s 
gift. Therefore, the term soul may be predicated of the 
spiritual part of man, only as it may be predicated of the 
mental and intellectual, and even of the physical or ma- 
terial nature, inasmuch as it binds and contains them all. 
It is upon a similar basis that we understand the theolog- 
ical dogma of the Trinity. The Father is God, the Son is 
God, the Holy Ghost is God, yet the Father is not the per- 
son of the Son, neither is the Spirit the person of the Fa- 
ther. The Son is not God, alone, neither is the Father God, 
alone, for there are not three Gods, but one God, indivis- 
ible and concrete. So is it in the human nature, adum- 
brating the Divine. The spiritual life is soul, the mental 
life is soul, the physical life is soul; yet these are not three 
souls, but one soul, and that the individual ; perfect, created 
man, as God made him, in His own image. 

It is from the operation of this principle that in the 
Divine Word we find the term soul (as- rendered by the 
translators) used in three different senses, although there is 
so great and marked a difference between the terms nephesh 
and rudch in the Hebrew Scriptures, and between pseuche 
and pneuma in the Greek. It is not my intention, now, to 
go at length into this much mooted question, debates con- 
cerning which are familiar, doubtless, to all, yet I must, at 
least, give the outline of the testimony upon which a Chris- 
tian philosophy should be based. It is, doubtless, through 
the loose construction of our English translation (append- 
ing—at the time it was made—little importance to philo- 
sophical accuracy) that the popular theology of the day has 
built up this erroneous conception of soul, which obtains, as 
I said before, to the confusion ef science and religion; 
spirit and son! being confounded as identical, in antagonism 
to the body. Passages of Scripture are continually quoted 
for the use of the term ‘soul’ as signifying the immortal, 
spiritual principle of man’s being, until the community re- 
gards it in no other light. Let me, in this connection, 
quote one as an example, not only because it is a “stock” 
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text with such religionists, but also because, by incessant 
use, in such manner, it has gotten a secure position of false 
interpretation. I refer to that passage in St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel [xii. 16] where our blessed Lord narrates the parable of 
the rich fool; who is represented as saying, “ What shall I 
do to bestow my possessions; I will pull down my barns 
and build greater, and I will say to my soul, soul, thou hast 
much goods in store for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry. But God said unto him, thou fool, 
this night shall thy soul be required of thee.” In this case 
the term %vyy is evidently used in the sense of totality. 
“T will say to my soul,” is an address not to the thinking, 
conscious spirit—although nine out of every ten reading the 
passage so interpret it—but a soliloquy of tlie rich man. 
He is represented as speaking to the totality of his being, 
addressed by prosopopeeia as an individual ; precisely as in 
common custom we say, “I said to myself.” This is evi- 
dent in the following clause: “Soul, thou hast much goods 
in store,” where it is clear the whole being is concerned 
and not the geist or ghostly spirit, to which those goods 
could not refer. It signifies the entire individuality, where 
body, mind and spirit, form the perfect life. Therefore, the 
succeeding verse brings the solemn warning, under the 
sane term. “Thou fool, this night shall thy soul (~vy7) 
be required of thee.” Or, if we find a nominative for the 
solitary verb, @zai:tovorv (which commentators agree 
must be sought in the context) in Ta ayaGa, then a reason- 
able construction arises, for the direct result of his surfeit 
and revelry is affirmed ; “these good things shall take thy 
lite from thee.” Consequently, the direct, personal lesson 
with which our Lord sums the parable, flows in simplest 
evidence from what had been said, “a man’s life [puyy 
again | consisteth not in the abundance of the things he pos- 
sesseth.”” The term #vy7 is here rendered in our transla- 
tion differently from the former use, because so palpably 
not referring to the immortal spirit, but the die, the being, 
the existence; which* is, in fact, the true signification 
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throughout. Of course it is to be understood, that I am 
not claiming for this the sense of life as mere animal life, 
but the whole being, inclusive of mind and spirit. With 
this interpretation, the force of the Lord’s query elsewhere, 
is most palpable—“ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul (7 ¢vyy), or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” What 
profit will any earthly possessions or’ goods prove, if a man 
die in the getting them; or, what goods will a man take in 
exchange for life; his being and existence? And yet, in 
popular theology, the application of this to the spiritnal 
life and eternal existence, is overwhelmingly universal, 
placed antagonistically to material enjoyment. As used by 
our blessed Lord, it is not an argument of spiritual life, it 
is one purely of the secular relations; ‘‘ whosoever will 
save his life [tyv uynv] shall lose it, and whosoever shall 
lose his life for My sake and the Gospel’s, shall save it.” 
[Mark viii. 36] Manifestly and distinctly, through the 
whole passage, it is the being of the man; were we to ren- 
der the term pseuche, used throughout, as soul, the fallacy 
would be evident to a child. 

The same use of the Hebrew term 2/53 is found through- 


out the Hebrew Scriptures. The passages where it occurs 
as signifying the totality of man’s being are multitudinous, 
and always rendered by our English Translation as soul ; but 
when we read passages like this: ‘ The soul that sinneth 
through ignorance shall not die, but the soul that sinneth 
shall be surely put to death”—the meaning of the term is 
too palpable to require observation. So likewise, when we 
are told that “ Abraham took Sarai, Lot, and all the souls 
they had gotten iti Haran,” we understand, without diffi- 
culty, that the physical life, as summing individual existence, 
is meant. Perhaps, even more sharply is the signification 
marked in passages like this, “if a soul touch any unclean 
thing, it shall be unclean ;” and yet we can hardly turn a 
page in Deuteronomy or Leviticus and not come upon them, 
In fact, the almost universal usage of the term nephesh in 
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the Hebrew Scriptures, is for this totality of man’s being, 
and not in reference to his mental, or what we understand, 
as his spiritual nature. 

There is, however, another word used in those Scriptures 
markedly distinguished from nephesh, because, signifying in 
almost every instance a deeper and more hidden condition 
of being. I mean the term ff}. The proper clue to the 


use of this word is its first appearance upon the sacred 
pages, in the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 


where we read pros F9 moved upon the face of the 


deep. The term, is thus given us, as the designation of the 
third person of the Divine Being, and that at the very first 
utterances of the Holy Word. I think it is quite worthy of 
notice that the final passage of that same Word also 
contains the Greek equivalent for this term. In the last 
part, of the last chapter, of the last Book of the New Tes- 
tament, will be found zvedua@ occurring as the name of the 
Holy Spirit; xa? ro Ivedpa nai 4 vin Aéyovoiw 
“Epxyov. Appearing, therefore, primarily as the title of the 
Divine Spirit, the Lord of life, who breathed into man the 
breath of lives, it is most reasonable that we should look for 
the same term to express the spiritual nature and immortal 
condition of the being so created. Such, indeed, is the fact ; 
this spiritual nature, conjointly with the intelligence and 
reasoning faculty, is entitled the “ wach,” or spirit of mar; 
in accordance with the sense given by Elihu in the book of 
Job, where he says that “ the spirit in man and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” The terms 
ruach and pneima respectively in the Hebrew and Greek 
come before us, nearly uniformly, to signify either—the Di- 
vine Lord Himself in His presence or power—or His gift as 
the spirit of man in either understanding or will. Very 
especially, as well as solemnly, may we notice the distinct- 
ive use of the term pnewma, as differing from pseuche, in 
those passages where the Evangelists narrate the death of 
Christ upon the Cross, for in those we are told the dear 
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Lord gave up, not His soul but His spirit, as the rvevpya, 
and so rightly given in our English “‘ Ghost,” as the trae Saxon 
rendering of the Greek. I think we feel, instinctively, that 
for the Evangelists to have said “ gave up His life,” as ex- 
pressed by either nephesh or pseuche, would have fallen far 
short of the solemn sense of the word “ spirit” or “ ghost,” 
as then dissevered from the body and passing to the place of 
such departed spirits, the Paradise of God. 

To the same effect is the teaching of the Lord, when after 
His resurrection appearing to His disciples, He soothes their 
terror by the declaration of His absolutely personal exis- 
tence that He is a “living soul, not a disembodied spirit,” 
for saith He, “a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me 
have.” In which words he does not designate the disem- 
bodied principle of life as a sowl, but He termsit spirit, and 
soul again it cannot be until by resurrection power endued 
with a spiritual body ; mind and spirit, three in one become 
a living soul. 

From what has been said it is evident that the great dif- 
ference between these views is found in the interposition of 
a second element between the first and third, that is the 
mind, as the voos or ppovnpua, understanding and intel- 
lect, wholly distinct from the spiritual nature and being. As 
before remarked, the dual philosophy which divides a man’s 
nature into body and soul, interprets the soul as a complex 
of mind and spirit. According to it, the inteiligent and 
thinking part of man is a unit with the vital and immortal 
part.’ This presents to us the mind as a mere instrument 
of action for that of which it is the organ, the veritable 
reality, viz. soul, and these two, one, in any conscious 
action. If such were the case, the mind or intellect would 
be simply supplementary to the one thing controlling all 





‘It may be remarked, by the way, that it is only according to this philos- 
ophy and blending these two as one, that Bp. Hobart, in his standard treat- 
ise on the State of the Departed, is compelled to contend for the use of the 
term pseuche as spirit ; and for the same reason Bp. Pearson, on the Creed, 
does the same thing in interpretation. 
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and constituting its integrity. The spiritual nature being 
concerned in all the feats and exercises of intellectual power 
and indistinguishably allied to them, it would follow, that 
practically we could only distinguish the two antagonisms, 
body and soul. The instrumental office of the mind is but 
a name, and the soul would stand as absolutely the solitary 
opposite, as it is commonly made the antagonist, of the 
body. 

This is, in fact, the unfortunate blind that stands between 
scientific philosophy and theological dogma. The scientific 
philosopher finds no difficulty in tracing out and reasonably 
harmonizing the operations of understanding or intellect, as 
they are manifested in perception, comparison, reflection, 
memory and knowledge, for he sees their germs in the lower 
orders of creation; other nephésh hayah. The gradual de- 
velopment of these in the higher classes, he thinks to be in- 
ductively demonstrable, so that he can show clearly how 
they are built up in the physical nature, as well as the affec- 
tions and desires, which go hand in hand with them. There- 
fore the material mind, as a product of matter, he finds no 
difficulty in demonstrating to his satisfaction. When, how- 
ever, he comes to the higher faculties, and endeavors to as- 
certain the origin of Hope, Joy, Grief, Conscience (or the 
perception of good and evil), Faith, Love, and appreciation 
of the Divine, he breaks down utterly; for these he can 
suggest no source, worthy of consideration. In these he is 
compelled to admit that there is something beyond the ap- 
parent spring; the water rises above its level. As, how- 
ever, the theologian compels him to accept or deny both 
the one and the other, under the generic term “soul,” asthe 
same reality, the vantage ground is lost, and the theologian 
placed at direct antagonism with him. If, on the other 
hand, the theologian had clearly distinguished between the 
mental and spiritual being, and pointed out the fact that the 
spirit, as the vital and immortal] part of man’s nature, is not 
the mind, which the philosopher has so triumphantly traced 
through its development, but is precisely that higher know]- 
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edge and hidden vital foree which he has proved himself 
unable to account for—then would the theologian have se- 
cured a great 200 or@. Lacking this, the latter fails to 
show what he might have triumphantly demonstrated in his 
turn ; that it is this spiritual being that stands the shekinah 
of life, in body; consciousness, in mind; and will, in the 
mysterious “ego”; theich and nicht ich of metaphysicians ; 
man’s totality, thus a living soul. It is, by the way, just at 
this point that a recent declaration of Prof. Tyndal comes 
as an olive. branch, when he says, “If asked to deduce from 
the physical interaction of the brain molecules, the least of 
the phenomena of sensation or thought, we must acknowl- 
edge our helplessness.” So likewise the honest confession, 
‘The problem of body and soul is as insoluble in its modern 
form as it was in the pre-scientific ages.” “ Having ex- 
hausted physics, and reached its very rim, a mighty mystery 
still looms beyond us.” 

Let us then concede to the scientist his material mind ; 
grant to him fully, its sensnous development; calmly admit 
the demonstrated degrees of nerve-force in molecular action 
of perception, comparison and reflection; and then, open- 
ing to him the wondrous Revelation of the Divine Word, 
show the higher life, and explanation of the deeper mystery 
in the spirit which informs all these and brings that self- 
consciousness, which, with personal will, perception of good 
and evil, and the conception of Divine life, are the true life 
of man; not the soul, for that is the whole being ; but the 
spirit, which, as the Lord declared, is the life. 

Let us examine, now, how far this view will go, as a 
Christian philosophy, to satisfy the biological relation. 

It gives us asa starting point, life in everything as of the’ 
Divine Spirit, the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of life. 
Matter, in its ultimate, whether conceived of as atom or mule- 
cule, evidenced in either plastidule or protoplasm, is found 
to accord with the description of the scientist ; for when he 
defines its supposed consistence, it is as someting invisible, 
intangible and incomprehensible, Reaching far beyond the 
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sun, in the ether, whose vibrations alone convey to us what 
we term light from the dim distance of stars removed from 
us a thousand times the circle of our whole system—a 
tenuity so great that as far as any present sense is concerned, 
it is an absolute nothing, and exactly what the Divine Word 
calls a spiritual body. The ultimate atom is a substance, 
absolute and real, having an existence in entity, not material, 
and yet not purely spirit. Utterly imperceptible to material 
senses, and yet conceivable by the mental powers and ac- 
knowledged by them, in reasoning force, as an ultimate 
necessity of the material constitution. How this invisible, 
and intangible, ultimate of matter, which the scientist calls 
the molecule and the atom, is enabled to become perceptible 
to sense, he can explain in no way, save by declaring that it 
is through three fixed laws of—nature, viz.: light, heat and 
force. When (he says), these take effect upon this myste- 
rious, ultimate atom, and, by the influence that they unceas- 
ingly put forth, bring all into relations of propinquity, then 
is produced what we call the attributes of matter—that is, 
extension, impenetrability, indestructibility and elasticity ; 
together with its constitution in threefold nature—attraction, 
repulsion and inertia. Out of these characteristics, varied 
and changed, all the great globe and its millions of contents 
is bailt up. 

Now that this is no explanation is quite evident; for, by 
calling certain influences /aws, he has only given a name to 
that already existing, neither defining its action, nor ex- 
plaining its origin. On the other hand, accepting the Chris- 
tian philosophy, and the statement of the Divine Word, that 
there is a natural body and there is a spiritual body; and 
that the Holy Ghost, the Lord, is the Giver of all life, we 
understand how, as the Apostle says, “the worlds were 
framed by the Word of God, so that things that are seen, 
were not made of things that do appear ;” that is cognizable 
by our senses. Invisible and intangible atoms, the spiritual 
body pervading all worlds and filling all space, by the will 
of God and Word of His power as a direct personal opera- 
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tion of the same in the threefold form—light, heat and 
force ; prodnce the material body, or natural form. What 
the scientist calls law, we find to be the Divine Presence in 
the body of matter. A living, personal, present God ; Om- 
nipotent, unchangeable, everlasting. Hence, in this universe, 
as the developed presence of an indwelling God, we get, 
consistently, a threefold condition: matter, substance and 
spirit; or, the material and natural body, the substantial 
but spiritual body, and the spirit as the source of all. In 
this cosmos dwells the Divine Presence and Power, as He 
wills, as the Apostle says, “filling all in all;” and 
that will, is law unto all. Light, heat and force, 
being the manifestation of that Will in the spiritual 
body, even as attraction, repulsion, and inertia, are mani- 
festation of the same in the material body; and through 
all, wherever life is found, the third condition of spirit as 
the Divine gift, is present; that mystery, which because 
“spirit” is unknowable, and concerning which so wisely 
Tyndal has said: “ Of spirit we do know nothing, and can 
know nothing.” Therefore it is, we can show that light, 
heat and force, being symbols of the Divine Presence and 
the operation of His will, which we call law, influencing in 
the spiritual substance, not recognized by our senses, which 
we call atom, are those hidden things after which the scien- 
tist vainly seeks, and the ever unexplained presence of 
which, through the material world are correspondences to the 
Being of God, as they are also to the nature of Man; their 
threefold’ mystery, the origin of all Natures’ being, in ma- 
terial existence, is only the faint adumbration of Him “in 
whom,” as the Apostle says, “ we live, move, and have our 
being,” and “ by whom and of whom are all things.” In 
Man as the material perfection of physical existence, the 
crown and glory of this world’s creation, a living soul, as 
the likeness of his present God, is stamped by the develop- 
ment of a similar threefold nature, symbolized by the very 
universe that he inhabits. As the cosmos divides itself into 
a threefold harmony and difference, and all matter separates 
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into the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, by a 
grandly ascending scale ; man, at the apex of this marvel- 
lous construction of matter, substance and spirit, finds him- 
self possessed of a being in harmony both ways—the 
universe below, and his Creator above. He is made aliving 
soul as being spirit, from the communicated spirit of his 
God and so life; mind, as the spiritual substance informing 
matter and blending the pure spirit of life with the ma- 
terial consistence of body by its interpenetration ; and body, 
as the material substance having figure, extension, and all 
the accidents of matter; under the Divine will, as law, sub- 
ject to light, heat and force. The mind is thus relegated to 
its true position as a material constitution, but spiritual en- 
duing. In its capacity, force and power as mind, it is sub- 
stantial and so cognizable ; consequently the position assumed 
by those scientists who seek to demonstrate the material na- 
ture of mind is not alarming. They may point out the 
purely substantial nature of mental intelligence ; the molecu- 
lar changes upon which it is proved to hinge ; the degree of 
nerve-foree expended in each mental effort; the absolute 
dependence of any thought upon the chemical constituents 
of the brain, making true the adage of the German philoso- 
pher, “Kein phosphar, kein gedanke;” all which we may 
calmly hear and freely admit. Such is mind, indeed, in its 
material enduings, yet only the body of mind ; for the spirit- 
ual substance, informing and operating it, is far beyond. 
Exactly as we act concerning the material form, we may 
proceed in this case. We concede to the scientist, without 
scruple, all the chemical constituents of the body; we admit 
to him the components, so much iron, so much charcoal, so 
much soda, so much phosphorus, and all the rest of organic 
compounds; but when he has done, ask him “ what makes 
these living tissues,” and he is dumb. Even so we may un- 
hesitatingly concede the material constituents of mind, 
nerve-force, molecular change, chemical combinations, elec- 
tric currents, as producing comparison, reflection, perception 
and what we call understanding; yet, beyond these comes 
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the vitalizing power of the mental body in three things 
which we know as self-consciousness, personal will, and 
knowledge of good and evil. These, pervading all the be- 
ing and filling every portion of the material frame, elevate 
the mind of man above the “‘ voos” of the animal, and give 
the crowning dignity to man’s nature; his spiritwal being. 
These it is that render him in all like unto God, a threefold 
entity, body, mind and spirit; a living soul, three in one 
and one in three. 

Let it then be clearly understood, that in such a Christian 
philosophy, the grand thought of our threefold nature, de- 
velopes only from the grander thought of the Eternal Liv- 
ing God; who, in a threefold cosmogony of material earth, 
by His Omnipotent Will, which is Law, communicates His 
all-pervading presence to be the Life of all things in light, 
heat, force. So, too, that living God, “not far from every 
one of us,” and “in whom we live, move, and have our be- 
ing,” as the man Christ Jesus, becomes the unutterable ex- 
ponent of the higher life, again threefold: Love, Goodness, 
Truth, which is the verity of the perfected spiritual being. 
Consequently, he is the archetypal man ; to all humanity, 
showing the absolute perfection of manhood; in Whom 
and by Whom alone the threefold being is sanctified in a 
quickened spirit. This is “the spirit” of which He spake as 
His gift; from Him communicated in the unseen power, so 
that “‘we cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.” Throngh the spiritual substance, it is the everlast- 
- ing fountain of all love, goodness and truth, in sinner, saint or 
little child ; consequently, in its degree its presence becomes 
the quickened sense of spiritual life, or its absence, spiritwal 
death, to every child of man. This is the righteousness, 
which, as a living power of moral perception, enables to a 
consciousness of good or evil; a personal sense of right or 
wrong; the trembling realization of a judging God and His 
Holy law, as the will of that spiritual world; all of which, 
in a thrilling inner sense, is a consciousness, concerning 
which the mental power can give no knowledge or clue. It 

17 ’ 
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is also the strange, wonderful yearning of this spiritual na- 
ture within, that causes the blind “ feeling after God, not far 
from every one of us,” as well as the longing and desiring 
some higher good, some nobler life and more satisfying hap- 
piness than merely material objects bestow, and which the 
Divine Lord calls “hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness.” 

I am well aware of the recoil from this nomenclature that 
many will make. To some it will seem to be an impossi- 
bility to preach or teach with any distinctness, or indeed to 
any effect, unless by referring continually to the separate and 
distinct immortal principle of “the soul,” and thus uphold 
the popular notion of “ blessed soul” and “despicable body” 
as antagonisms of dualistic contention. Nevertheless, it is 
surely worth: while to make an effort toward disentangling 
the coil into which these terms have fallen, and by carefully 
restricting them to their due office, gradually build up in 
those who are taught, a clearer appreciation of their own 
likeness unto God, as well as a most bappy freedom from the 
perplexing sophistries of scientific (so called) atheism. 

Chiefly will the benefit be found when contending against 
the erroneous teaching of those fanatics who seek to excite 
the emotional principle in mere feeling, as a proof of con- 
verting grace; who also frantically appeal to the passional 
instinct for what they term the “saving of the soul,” irre- 
spective of nearly all sacred duties, holy habits or devout 
acts. ‘Save your poor soul” is their vehement cry ; but the 
body or the mind are unknown in the processes of their re- 
ligious teaching. Now to be able to show such, that the 
saving of the soul is the salvation of the v hole man, and 
means to obtain eternal life as a spiritual existence from 
Christ our life; a new being from the second Adam, through 
which body, mind and spirit are all three brought under the 
power of a santifying grace, and we thus become literally 
and really new creatures, as being renewed in the temper 
and disposition of our minds; sanctified in our spiritual be- 
ing by the Lord’s incoming, and purified in our bodies 
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through the Holy Ghost;—I say, to show this philosophically 
as well as Scripturally, will be a comfort to many be- 
lievers, 

Especially will it show the contradiction of Gospel truth 
to those sickening scenes which are daily paraded in public 
prints as operations of heavenly grace. Scenes, where con- 
demned criminals, men reeking with lust and blood, profess 
at the moment of death to glory in the punishment of their 
crimes, because they have (as they say), “saved their souls” 
by what they term “experiencing religion.” Hence, they 
are assured of eternal life, because “ their souls are saved !” 
Ignorant, and blind to the truth that their soul is their whole 
being, they do not understand that such soul saved must be 
body, mind and spirit. If these ave saved, they mast have 
all come under the power of that Spirit of Christ, and be 
long to Christ; and that the Divine Law is the Divine Will 
as He declares,—*‘ What a man soweth that shall he also 
reap; he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; he that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting.” 


R. WHITTINGHAM. 





THE MORAVIANS IN THE HOUSATONIC 
VALLEY.’ 


[ CONCLUDED. | 


In December, 1748, the deserted stations in New York 
and New England were visited by two Moravian bishops, 
one of them being Zinzendorf’s son-in-law, Baron John de 
Watteville. Two months later, the remnant of the Indian 
congregations was placed under the charge of David Bruce, 
the sturdy lay-preacher who had bearded Thomas Clap in 
the College hall. Bruce was stationed at Wechquadnach, 
and resided on the western or New York shore of the lake, 
in a mission house which took its name from the lake, as 
the latter was known to the Brethren. They called it 
Gnadensee, or Lake of Grace, as if they would have it re- 
mind them at once of far-off homes in Germany or eastern 
Switzerland, and of that spiritual realm from which they 
were never exiles. It is much to be wished that a name sv 
suggestive to them, and so full of historical interest to us, 
might come into use once more in place of the present very 
prosaic appellation of Indian Pond. Bruce, of course, paid 
frequent visits to Scatacook, but a peculiar interest attaches 





' A slight inaccuracy in the first part of this paper, discovered too late for 
correction in the manuscript, may be removed by inserting the word “ per- 
manent.” before the word “ efforts,” p. 196,].18. The Brethren began a 
mission among the Indians in Georgia in 1735, but were compelled to aban- 
don it in 1738. (Loskiel P. ii. 3—5.) A few misprints, chiefly in proper 
names, and no doubt less the fault of the printer than of the writer, are per- 
haps worth mentioning. The word ‘‘nineteenth,” p. 195, 1. 12, should of 
course be “eighteenth;” ‘‘ Waraumang,” p. 204, |. 12, should be “ Warau- 
maug ;” “ Potalik,” p. 205, 1. 8, should de ‘ Potatik;” ‘‘ Kawnaumeck,” p: 
207, note, should be “ Kaunaumeek;” Pyrlens,” p. 208, 1. 6, should be 
 Pyrlzus ;” “ presented,” p. 212, note, should be “ preserved.” 
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to a missionary enterprise in which he engaged in the up- 
per part of the Housatonic Valley, within the province of 
Massachusetts. The Moravian records speak of a station 
called Westenhuck, and the name, as they employ it, un- 
doubtedly means Stockbridge. Hither Bruce came more 
than once, “sowing the seed of the Gospel wherever he 
came.” Now the seed of the Gospel had been sown in that 
particular field by one tireless husbandman for fifteen 
years, and the Moravians commonly refrained from inter- 
ference with the missionaries of other churches, There is 
abundant reason for believing that they thought the Stock- 
bridge mission in bad hands, and equally abundant reason 
for believing that they were entirely mistaken. The mis- 
sionary, John Sergeant, a Congregationalist, did a work of 
which the good results were manifest after he had been in 
his grave acentury. But his method differed alike from 
that pursued, at this time, by the Brethren, and that pur- 
sued by David Brainerd. He relied largely upon instruc- 
tion, addressing first the reason, as the Moravians first 
addressed the heart, and Brainerd the conscience. The 
Moravians had used precisely the same method for years 
in Greenland, and had abandoned it, not because it seemed 
to them wrong in the abstract, but because, with the Green- 
landers, it apparently failed. With Sergeant’s Indians, long 
in contact with civilization, it apparently did not fail, and 
he therefore did not abandon it. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Sergeant’s amiable and cheerful temper betrayed 
him into one serious error. He sanctioned, what he might 
easily have prevented, certain Indian merry-makings which 
were very liable to abuse, and thus exposed himself to the 
not unreasonable censures of more austere evangelists. His 
disciples, nevertheless, were fast learning Christian manli- 
ness of their teacher, and for the simple reason that their 
teacher was himself doing and bearing, among them and 
for them, what was to him the will of God. Personal in- 
fluence was the common facter in these three divers meth- 
ods of presenting Christianity, and in virtue of that com- 
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mon factor they were all successful. It is to be observed 
that in Sergeant, as also in Daniel Boardman, of New Mil- 
ford, the Moravians came into contact with the genuine 
religious life which existed in New England before the 
Great Awakening. Being themselves the product of the 
Awakening in its earlier manifestations, they were still less 
in sympathy with Sergeant than with Brainerd. And the 
Stockbridge missionary, while he spoke of them far more 
mildly than John Brainerd did, evidently thought them 
fanatical and bigoted.’ 





1 Loskiel P. i. 56, 81, 89, 113, 115; Morav. in N. Y. and Conn., 161—7 ; 
Hopkins’ Historical Memoirs of the Mission at Housatumuck, 1752, passim ; 
History of the County of Berkshire, Pittsfield. 1829, 239 seg.; Miss Jones’ 
Stockbridge Past and Present, Springfield, 1854, 113, ete.; Life of President 
Edwards, 449-50, etc. 

Westenhuck, (or Westenhook) is the Dutch form of Housatonic. The 
latter is spelled Hooestennuc by President Dwight, (Travels, i. 32 note, etc.) 
and the Indians accented the first syllable. (Morav. in N. Y. and Conn., 75.) 
Algonquin scholars cannot trace the word in any aboriginal tongue, and it is 
probable that this musical “Indian” name is the product of an effort of the 
Indians to speak Dutch, succeeded by an effort of the Yankees to speak 
what they thought was Muhhekanneew. (Smith’s History of Pittstield, 
1869, 18, note.) The identification of Loskiel’s Westenhuck with Stock- 
bridge differs, in appearance, from that proposed by Moravian writers, who 
suggest Housatonic, in the town of Great Barrington. (Moray. in N. Y. and 
Conn., 72; Life of Zeisberger, 117, note.) It is quite possible that Bruce 
preached to the Indians outside of their village, but that his hearers were 
Stockbridges, and members of Sergeant’s congregation is clear from a com- 
parison of Loskiel with Hopkins. The proper Indian name of Stockbridge 
was Wnahtukook, while the name of Westenhook as a territorial designation, 
was given very early, to a tract of land lying on the disputed boundary be- 
tween Massachusetts and New York, and partly corresponding to Shef- 
field in the former State. But the name had a more extended application. 
Not only does Hopkins expressly say that it includes Stockbridge, (Memoirs, 
142) but the Moravians identify the two, using Westenhook as equivalent to 
Wanunachquatagoch, i. e., Wnahtukook, (Biiding. Samml. P. xiv. See also 
Stiles’ Itinerary, ia manuscript, in the Library of Yale College, i. 514; New 
England Genealogical and Antiquarian Register viii. 215—6; Mass. His. 
Soe. Collect., 2d ser., x. 124; and for the more common application of West- 
enhook, the various collections of New York colonial papers.) It is proper 
to add that nv allusion is made in the text to the preaching of the Moravians 
at the station called by them Wehtak, (otherwise known as Weatang, in 
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It is probable, that in spite of all this, there would have 
been no inroad upon Sergeant’s territory but for an invita- 
tion which Bruce received from a personage whom the 
Brethren describe as “the head-chief of the Mahikan na- 
tion.” He was, in fact, the second in rank among the 
Stockbridge Indians, the “lieutenant,” Umpachénee. Um- 
pachénee was a communicant in Sergeant’s church, but he 
was sorely beset by the Indian’s vice, intemperance, and 
just at this time he was drinking hard. That journey to 
Stockbridge, which is particularly mentioned in the Mora- 
vian histories, was made a few months after Bruce arrived 
at Wechquadnach, towards the end of June, 1749. The 
details of the visit can not be given; it may have been a 
pleasant one for Bruce, it was certainly a very painful one 
for Sergeant, and he was almost immediately attacked by a 
nervous fever. He from the first regarded his illness. as 
mortal, but in the spirit of one sworn to be “ faithful unto 
death,” he dragged himself to his pulpit to warn his peo- 
ple, once more, against unfaithfulness. As his symptoms 
became more alarming, the Indians assembled of their own 
accord to pray for him, and it is pleasant to believe that, at 
least among the silent petitioners in such an assemblage, 
was the man who had done so much to make his hard task 
harder. The missionary’s sufferings were protracted for 
several weeks, but they were borne with the utmost patience 
and humility, and he died, as he had lived, “having the 
testimony of a good conscience.” ‘In the comfort of 
a reasonable, religious and holy hope.” Sergeant’s ill- 
ness can scarcely have begun when, after three days of sharp 
pain, the good fight of David Bruce was over. His journey 
to Stockbridge may have involved too great fatigue and ex- 
posure; it was, at all events, quickly followed by his illness 





Salisbury, Conn.) for the reason that the Salisbury Indians are said to have 
removed to Stockbridge as early as 1742. Their relations with the Brethren 
must have been maintained chiefly through the visits of the latter at Stock- 
bridge, or through their first visits to the neighboring Indians of Sharon. 
(Morav. in N. Y. and Conn., 72; DeForest, 402.) 
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and death. Two Indians watched over him constantly, and 
though English neighbors lent their assistance, the funeral 
rites were left to his own affectionate disciples. Joshua 
Mauwehu pronounced his eulogy, and after his body, laid 
across two canoes, had been borne over the quiet waters of 
Gnadensee to the Indian burying-ground, the sachem, 
Gideon, offered the last prayer beside the open grave. 
Bruce’s name is one of the two inscribed upon the monu- 
ment at Wechqnadnach, but for the heart which delights in 
Christian heroism the monument bears two names more, his 
who was dying so bravely at Stockbridge, and his whose 
dust already hallowed the soil of Northampton. Bruce, 
Sergeant and Brainerd, so different in their conception of 
the religion which they preached, had shown that their faith 
and love were one, by doing in the same valley, for the 
same race, the common work of taming wild hearts and 
making base lives noble. It is another proof that the true 
spiritual battle is not that which good men are fighting 
when, in God’s name, they oppose one another. And two 


years later the Indian who had varied his drunken pastime 
by pitting the Moravian against the Old Light evangelist, 
met his own fate in a manner which showed that they had 
not thrown their lives away. Two chroniclers, in curiously 
contrasted phraseology, tell the same story of a Christian 
death.’ 





'Loskiel, P. ii. 115—6, 130; Morav.in N. Y. and Conn., 68—9, note; 
Hopkins’ Memeirs, 147, 159, 161—2. 

David Brainerd died at the house of Jonathan Edwards, in Northampton, 
Mass., Oct. 9, 1747. He and Sergeant saw one another often while Brainerd 
was stationed at Kaunaumeek, N. Y., before he went to New Jersey, but 
there was evidently a lack of sympathy between them. He thought well 
enough of Sergeant, however, to leave his own Indians under the latter's 
care. (See Brainerd’s Life by Edwards.) The permanent character of Ser- 
geant’s work has been recently illustrated. Atthe twenty-sixth anniversary 
of the Laurel Hill Association, of Stockbridge, in August, 1879, an historical 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. Jeremiah Slingerland, a Stockbridge 
Indian from the West. In the course of it he said, “Amid the changes and 
demoralizing influences of emigration, the tribe has never ceased its hold 
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The full protection which Count Zinzendorf had asked 
from the British government in behalf of his co-religionists, 
was formally granted a few weeks before Bruce’s last jour- 
ney to Stockbridge, or in June, 1749. And, while the laws 
under which they had chiefly suffered were quietly disap- 
pearing from the revised statute-book of Connecticut, the 
brethren were introduced to the colony by Parliament as 
“an ancient Protestant Episcopal Church.” But they were 
none the more welcome on this account. Parliamentary 
interference with colonial legislation was fast becoming of- 
fensive, while most people thought that there were too many 
Episcopalians in Connecticut already. The Moravians, 
moreover, had lately given the world some excuse for call- 
ing them fanatical, and, though better known than six years 
before, they were no better liked. Jonathan Edwards, the 
foremost divine of America, and his disciple, Joseph Bell- 
amy, who was among the ablest of the Connecticut minis- 
ters, and who lived but a few miles from Kent, were pre- 
pared to denounce them, while John Brainerd made his 
investigation of their doctrine and practice just in time to 
warn his New England friends against them, as they re- 
turned to their eastern missions. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury they were, on both sides of the Atlantic, the objects 
of incessant and furious attacks upon religious grounds, 
and in this country the suspicion that they were in the pay 
of France was only slumbering. This general aversion goes 





upon education and religion. The light once enkindled within them while 
here, has never ceased to burn and shine, nor have the impressions in favor 
of civilization been lost. These have distinguished them among other tribes,” 
ete. (Berkshire Courier, Sept. 3, 1879.) To the lieutenant, Umpachenee, an 
interest attaches of another sort. He was the son-in-law of ‘“ K Tow O Koam, 
king of the rivers,” one of the Indian potentates who visited England in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and whose reflections on what they saw there are 
given us by Addison. (Spectator, No. 50. See also Tatler No. 171.) Hop- 
kins calls the same person “ Etowaukaum, chief of the River Indians,” 
(another name for the Mohicans) and tells us that Umpachenee’s eldest son, 
who bore his maternal graudfather’s name, spent a winter at school in New 
Haven, while Sergeant was a tutor in Yale College. (Memoirs, 16—7.) 
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far to explain the silence of their contemporaries about their 
labors in New England, and our consequent ignorance upon 
the subject. Good men dared not speak evil of a good 
work, and dared not speak well of wrong methods and 
false teachers; they therefore said nothing. And so, while 
they could not again banish the missionaries from the soil 
of Connecticut, they very nearly succeeded in excluding 
the mission from her history.’ 

The Brethren now transferred their headquarters from 
Wechquadnach to Scatacook, where there was no farther 
danger of interference, and where the Indian congregation 
was largest. The good results of their efforts for the pro- 
motion of industry and sobriety, were soon visible, and 
must have done much to conciliate their old enemies. Few 
spectacles would have impressed that community more pro- 
foundly than that of an Indian who loved work and could 
control his love of hard cider. The schools were re-opened, 
and the colonial archives at Hartford contain speciinens of 
penmanship, probably executed by graduates of these insti- 
tutions, which present fewer difficulties, to some readers, 
than the diaries of their teachers, preserved at Bethlehem. 
Early in the year 1752 the missionary establishment was 
made complete by the erection of a chapel, and the In- 
dians themselves labored hard and cheerfully in building 
it. In the meantime, the mission at Wechquadnach had 
become extinct in consequence of the removal of the con- 
verts to Gnadenhiitten, the settlement of Christian Indians 
in Pennsylvania. Its place, however, was soon su»plied by 
a Moravian Church, bearing the name of Sichem, and com- 
posed of Yankee farmers who had gone into a kind of re- 
ligious exile just acruss the border. Must of them were evi- 





! Life and Times of David Zeisberger, Edmund de Schweinitz, Phila., 1870, 
154 and note; Conn. Col. Rec. ix. 41—2, 455, 497—8, 550—1 and note, 580; 
Hildreth’s History of U. S., N. Y., 1849, ii. 388, Dwight’s Edwards, 406—7: 
Bellamy’s Works, N. Y., 1812, i. 56, 440; Life of John Brainerd, 196—207 ; 
Tyerman’s Wesley, i. and ii.; Wedgwood’s do., 205—19. 
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dently separatists, unwilling to pay the taxes levied in 
Connecticut for the support of the regular churches, and ex- 
posed there to severe treatment in consequence. The sta- 
tion at Potatuck, on the lower Housatonic, was still under 
the care of the missionaries at Kent, but the Indians were 
gradually removing to Scatacook, and were ultimately in- 
cluded in that congregation. No remembrance of the 
Moravians seems to have been preserved in the local tradi- 
tions respecting the Potatucks. At about the date of the 
building of the chapel we have, through the Pachgatgoch 
diary, (May, 1752) a glimpse of John Brainerd. One of 
the converts, named Samuel, met him at Hartford, where 
he was prosecuting an application before the legislature for 
help in his faithful effort to carry on his brother’s work 
among the New Jersey Indians. Samuel reported on his 
return that Brainerd “ incessantly plagued him with ques- 
tions about the Brethren, and found much fault with them. 
Samuel said that he had come on business, and not to dis- 
pute about religion. He and the other Indians loved the 
Brethren ; they had never seen anything bad about them. 
The fact of the Indians forsaking him [Brainerd] proved 
that they did not love him. He, therefore, should not 
blame the Brethren, but lay the blame at his own door.” 
Brainerd’s censures are the more to be regretted since he 
must have been in a benevolent mood. Not only was he 
successful, as he deserved to be, in his suit at Hartford, but, 
by still greater good fortune, he had secured a wife in New 
Haven. It is right to add that he had already had from 
the leaders of the Moravian Church a practical endorse- 
ment of his fidelity and usefulness. Watteville and his col- 
league, Bishop Cammerhof, had visited Brainerd’s station 
in New Jersey, on their return from their eastern journey, 
three years before, and gave such an account of it that the 
Brethren at Bethlehem felt bound “ not in the least to inter- 
fere with this good man among the Indians, but rather to 
support him with their prayers.” If some of his disciples 
deserted him for the Moravians it was not due to the eager- 
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ness of the latter to win proselytes, but to the attractiveness 
of their methods, and, perhaps, to Indian fickleness.’ 

For a number of years the mission at Kent was, on the 
whole, very prosperous. There were frequent changes in 
the mission staff, but they were made on principle, in order 
that the converts might not attach too much importance to 
the ministrations of individual teachers. In 1760, the pio- 
neer of the enterprise, Martin Mack, returned to spend there 
what he describes as “‘twenty very happy and _ blessed 
months,” an expression which points to a change in the 
white Christians of the neighborhood not less than in the 
red ones. Among those who came on briefer errands, 
were David Zeisberger, one of the greatest of Indian mis- 
sionaries, and the old friend of the Wesleys, Peter Bobler. 
During this period the Indian church increased by a steady 
and healthy growth, which was more than double the rate 
of increase in the tribe, by birth and immigration. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Brethren carefully classified their disciples 
and exercised a constant and diligent oversight in forms 
adapted to the varying requirements of the different classes. 
Native helpers, male and female, were employed both in 
religious and secular matters. The laws enacted at Gnad- 
enhiitten by the council of missionaries and Indian assist- 
ants, may at least serve to show what was likely to be 
attempted at Pachgatgoch. Everybody must work, and 
nobody must beg or run in debt, though cases of real dis- 
tress were to be relieved; children must go to school, and 
disorderly persons must be expelled. There was a qualified 





' Loskiel, P., ii. 114, 116, 124, 129—30, 147; Morav. in N. Y. and Conn., 
66—8, and note, 169; Cothren’s Ancient Woodbury, 1854, 86, 107—8, etc., 
life of J. Brainerd. 

MSS. Conn. Col. Ree. viii. 108; Pach. Diary, Beth. Arch. 

In beginning larger citations from the Bethlehem MSS. I must once more 
acknowledge my very great obligations to bishop de Schweinitz, who spent 
hours in translating for me long passages from the diaries and other papers, 
which would have been nearly or quite useless to me without his help. His 
kindness and patience entitle him to my lasting gratitude. 
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individual ownership of land, and this arrangement subsist- 
ed among the Scatacooks for years after the Moravians 
withdrew. The effect of all this upon the character of the 
the natives was extremely wholesome. Among the Indian 
officials, especially, there was often a tenderness of con- 
science, and a deep sense of responsibility, such as any 
church or state might be glad to find in its agents. There 
were, of course, grave failures in Christian duty, and even 
some apostasies. But the Brethren seldom lost the love of 
those who had once learned the lesson of love which they 
made so easy, and they constantly saw the prodigals of their 
spiritual family coming back to them with penitent con 
fessions and promises of amendment. And, by degrees, 
their civilized neighbors were becoming their friends. This 
process was, perhaps, somewhat retarded by the counter 
process through which the English colonists in general 
found their Indian allies becoming their enemies, and for 
which the baneful influence of the Moravians furnished a 
convenient explanation. There were, moreover, with- 
in a few years after the mission was re established, 
some hostile movements along the New England bor- 
der, and even at Stockbridge, which had never be- 
fore been molested, several whites were killed in the 
summer of 1754. And, still more unfortunately for the 
Brethren, a Moravian convert, of the Wechquadnach tribe, 
greatly alarmed the towns people of Sharon in the autumn 
of the same year, by the energetic way in which he assert- 
ed his title to lands within the township. Search was 
made at Kent for the Stockbridge murderers, generally be- 
lieved at the time to have belonged to the Schaghticokes of 
the Hudson, while the Indians of Pachgatgoch, (the Scata- 
cooks of the Housatonic) were forbidden, on pain of death, 
to enter Sharon. But when, in November, 1755, ten white 
residents of Gnadenhiitten were butchered by the. common 
enemy, and the town itself was destroyed, the Brethren 
were generally admitted to have made a satisfactory vindi- 
cation of their political character. After this event, if not 
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before it, the settlers at Kent gave ample proofs of their 
good will to the missionaries. They paid them frequent 
visits, and pressed them for visits in return; they attended 
their services, sometimes in inconvenient numbers; the 
magistrates protected them against mischief-making traders, 
and advised the Indians to allow the Brethren to settle their 
disputes. At a formal official visit, made for the purpose of 
reading to the tribes those laws of the colony in which they 
were interested, one of the visitors opened the proceedings 
with a prayer for God’s blessing on the mission. The 
clergy, too, treated the missionaries with courtesy, though, 
as became ecclesiastics, their admiration of these saintly 
heretics was less unqualified than that yielded by civilians. 
On one occasion, for example, the mission was visited by 
a zealous and useful New Light clergyman, the Rev. Elisha 
Kent, ancestor of the distinguished jurist, Chancellor Kent, 
and of the arctic explorer, Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. Mr. 
Kent asked whether the Brethren believed that Christ died 
for the sins of all men, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he exclaimed, “God keep me from entertaining such an 
idea!” A company of Indian revivalists, who had forsaken 
or been expelled from the Congregationalist and separatist 
communions, and who were allowed the use of the chapel, 
denounced the resident missionary to his disciples in true 
separatist fashion. They seem, however, to have profited 
intellectually by their intercourse with the white people of 
Connecticut, for the diary relates that one of them “ asked 
a great many questions, after the manner of the Presby- 
terians.” But those who were best acquainted with the 
missionaries honored and trusted them, and an emphatic 
endorsement of their work was given when members of the 
Indian congregation were appointed to various minor offices 
under the town authorities. In fact, the Moravians had 
made it possible to carry into effect the Indian policy of 
Connecticut. And this little theocratic state, administered 
in Christ’s name by Christ’s representatives, could not be 
treated as an alien by the Christian commonwealth in 
whose bosom it was nurtured. 
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The year 1760, which was saddened for the whole Morav- 
ian church by the death of its great leader, Count Zinzen- 
dorf, brought a special sadness to the Indian congregation 
at Kent. The patriarch Gideon Mauwehu, “ our dear old 
Gideon,” as the diary affectionately calls him, died on the 
28th of January, at the age of seventy-three. The flat 
stone above his grave may have remained undisturbed, 
though unremarked, for more than a century. It is said 
that there were many such within the limits of the “ Gottes 
Akker” at Pachgatgoch at a comparatively recent date, and 
the brief history of their disappearance is curious and sug- 
gestive. The scythe passed over them unhindered, but 
they were removed as obstructions when modern invention 
introduced the mowing-machine. Gideon’s son Joshua, or 
Job, succeeded his father in the sachemship.’ 

In the year 1763 the mission received its death-blow. The 
diary ceases at this point, and we know very little of what 
took place at Kent, beyond the fact that the congregation 
was almost broken up, and that during the next two or three 
years there were scarcely any baptisms. We can, however, 
readily discover the primary cause of the dispersion. The 
little Christian tribe on the Housatonic was thus rudely 
shaken by the outer waves of a vast disturbance, which had 
its centre far away among the great northern lakes, and 
which has been made familiar to us through the brilliant 
narrative of Mr. Parkman, under the name of the Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac. The Moravians and their converts in 





1 Loskiel, P. ii. 88, 124, 131-2, 142-3, 155, 166-71, 193, 197, 200, &c. ; 
Mack’s Autobiog.; Life of Zeisberger, chapter xii.; Hopkins’ Memoirs, 
166-7; Dwight’s Edwards, 542-7: Holland’s History of Western Massachu- 
sett’s, Springfield, 1855, i., 187; De Forest, 403-5. 

MSS. Pachg. Diary, Register of Baptisms. Conn. Col. Papers, Indians, ii. 
Doc. 206. 

The relations between the Brethren and the colonists at this period, of 
themselves abundantly prove that previous harshness had been largely the 
result of the honest mistakes of well-meaning men, and that greedy and un- 
scrupulous men had less influence in Connecticut than the missionaries gave 
them credit for. 
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Pennsylvania became the objects of renewed suspicion, 
and the latter were in the utmost peril, though the provin- 
cial government succeeded in protecting them. The preva- 
lent excitement soon showed itself in Connecticut. A col- 
lection for the benefit of the Rev. Eleazar Wheelock’s In- 
dian school at Lebanon, which the assembly authorized in 
May, was suspended in October, on account of the state of 
public feeling; and while the assembly was thus reversing 
its action, a fierce blow was struck at Connecticut, upon soil 
which she claimed, and was beginning to occupy, in the 
valley of the Susquehanna. On the 15thof October, 1763, 
occurred the first “ Wyoming Massacre,” when eleven per- 
sons, whose names are on record, were murdered, and the 
survivors made their way back amidst great peril and suf- 
fering to their Eastern friends. There can be little doubt 
that some of these emigrants had gone from the Housatonic 
Valley; and by an unfortunate coincidence certain murders, 
falsely charged upon the Moravian Indians of Pennsylva- 
nia, were committed just a week before the calamity on the 
Susquehanna, while two weeks after it one of their number, 
a Mohican from Shekomeko, was arrested on the sworn 
statement of the widow of a victim that he belonged to the 
scalping-party. He was finally acquitted, though tried in 
the county where the murder took place. But it would 
have been strange if the bitter feeling which such an accu- 
sation, so preferred, aroused in Pennsylvania, had not ex- 
tended itself to Connecticut, when the story was told to 
those whose friends and kindred were coming back to them, 
with sad hearts and broken fortunes, leaving the mutilated 
bodies of their dead unburied behind them. We are not 
told that violence was attempted or planned at Kent, but it 
may be inferred that the Indians were terrified either by 
what threatened them or by what had befallen their breth- 
ren, and sought refuge wherever they fancied that they could 
find it. The dispersion was temporary, and some degree of 
oversight was maintained while it lasted. In 1766 an Eng- 
lishman, named Edward Thorpe, took charge of the mission, 
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But be must soon have discovered symptoms of the moral 
malady, which years before had withdrawn from the con- 
gregation a valued assistant, who left them becanse, as the 
Brethren wrote, “he was restless of heart.” Not long after 
Thorpe’s arrival the Sachem bimeelf, using, perhaps signifi- 
cantly, the name Job, which he bore before he knew the 
Moravians, asked the assembly to order the sale of the lands 
at Seatacook, so that the tribe might remove to Stuckbridge. 
Nothing came of this petition, but causes of restlessness 
multiplied. The first. “overseer” of the Scatacooks, Mr. 
Jabez Swift, who had been appointed by.the government, 
with the concurrence of the resident missionary, died, after 
ten vears of faithful service, in 1767, and the Legislature, 
greatly to the detriment of the Indians, neglected for seve- 
ral years to appoint a successor. It had, moreover, become 
the policy of the United Brethren to separate their disciples 
as much as possible from the whites, and their converts in 
Pennsylvania, after many vicissitudes, were now gathered 
at a distance from the settlements, on the north branch of 
the Susquehanna. Here they had built a new Christian 
town, called Friedenshiitten, and Indian emigrants were 
flocking to it from every quarter. Many of the original 
settlers must have been former residents of Wechquadnach 
and Shekomeko, and well known to the Scatacooks. Among 
them, too, was probably a daughter of the first Manwehn, 
named Christiana, who had been educated at Bethlehem. A 
migration from Pachgatgoch to Friedenshitten is what 
might have been looked for, and though it is perhaps no- 
where expressly mentioned, it would explain a large reduc- 
tion in numbers which occurred at this period (from 102 in 
1765 to 62 in 1774), and the simultaneous removal of the 
last missionary. Thorpe, after having been in charge for 
four years, was withdrawn in 1770. The mission, however, 
was not yet wholly abandoned. The ministers who success- 
ively served the white congregation at Sichem now added 
to their duties the care of the remnant of the Scatacooks. 
But it would seem that the Indian church had wholly ceased 
18 
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to grow, and perhaps the office oftenest asked for was one of 
which each repetition marked a fresh stage in the progress 
of decay, the reading of the Burial Litany. But emigration 
to Pennsylvania was also in progress from Sichem, and that 
church was discontinued a few years later. One of its last 
teachers was the Rev. Joseph Powell, who died in Septem- 
ber, 1774, and whose name is inscribed, with that of David 
Bruce, on the monument reared in the old Indian burying- 
ground on the eastern shore of Gnadensee. In the absence 
of more exact information the date of Powell’s death may 
be taken as marking the close of the Brethren’s work ameng 
the Indians of the Housatonic Valley in their old homes. 
This work was continued elsewhere, and it will be necessary 
to sketch briefly one more stage of its progress.’ 

But before we follow the missionaries and their disciples 
westward, let us see how much had been accomplished in 
New England. By far the most important station was that 
of Pachgatgoch. This was under the care of Moravian 
teachers, with some interruptions, for thirty-one years (1743 





* Loskiel | P. ii. 230, and chapters xv. xvi., P. iii.; chapters i-iii.; Life of 
Zeisberger, chapters xvi., xvii.; Consp. of Pont., 396, chapters xxiv—xxv. ; 
Append. E.; Miner’s History of Wyoming, Phil. 1845, 54-8; Pearce’s An- 
nals of Luzerne Co., 60, Append A.; Memorials of Moravian Ch., i. 31, note; 
Moray. in N. Y. and Conn., 169-71; Memoir of Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, D. 
D., by Rev. Drs. McLure and Parish, Newburyport, 1811, 26-7. 

MSS. Register of Baptisms; Record of Ordinations; Letter from Bishop 
de Schweinitz; Conn. Col. Rec. x. 19, 42; Conn. Col. Papers, Indians, ii. ; 
Does. 81, 200, 201. 

The collection for Wheelock’s school was afterwards made (in 1766), and 
I have seen a copy of the official recommendation. or “brief,” on which is 
endorsed the amount of contributions received, probably in Woodbury, the 
town within the original limits of which the Potatucks had lived. In spite 
of the intense hostility manifested at that period against our own church, 
Episcopalians took part in this gift to a Congregational enterprise, carried on 
in the interest of religion and humanity, and Dr. Johnson, of Stratford, as 
we learn from his latest biographer, the Rev. Dr. Beardsley, of New Haven, 
“ showed his Christian and catholic spirit” in warmly urging his people “ to 
contribute cheerfully and generously to so good a work.” (See Conn. Col. 
Rec. MSS., x. 213; Memoir of Wheelock, 36; Life and Correspondence of 
Samuel Johnson, D. D., 308-9.) 
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-1774), and in charge of resident missionaries, with little 
or no interruption, for twenty-one years (1749-1770). Of 


the Seatacooks there were baptized during this period, at 
their own village or in its neighborhood, one hundred and 


forty-two persons. The tribe apparently never numbered, 
after 1749, more than one hundred and twenty-seven at any 
one time. The Potatucks, of whom there were about forty 
when the Moravians came, and who were absorbed by the 
Seatacooks, are included in this enumeration. The Wech- 
quadnach Indians, scarcely more numerous than the Pota- 
tucks, were no doubt for the most part baptized before their 
removal to Pennsylvania; and members of all these com- 
munities, together with a few of the Stockbridge Indians, 
were received into the Moravian church after leaving New 
England. It may then fairly be said that the three tribes, 
or clans, with which the Brethren had most to do, were at 
least outwardly Christianized by their efforts. 

That the remnant of the Indian congregation at Kent 
when deprived of its teachers, and, probably, of the best 
and most energetic of its younger members, should have 
sunk into vice and irreligion, is not to be wondered at. The 
devil repairs damages very fast. But the mission was not a 
failure in the judgment of contemporaries. The historian 
of Connecticut, Dr. Trumbull, testifies that it seemed to 
have eftected “almost a perfect reformation.” There is also 
an apparently unnoticed thread of connection, which it is 
difficult not to regard as also a channel of influence, between 
this half-forgotten mission and some of the most remarkable 
achievements of Christian philanthropy. One of those 
friendly officials, whose visits are mentioned in the Pachgat- 
goch diary, had a son, born a few weeks before Martin 
Mack was driven away, and ordained as a congregational 
minister a few months before Edward Thorpe was with- 
drawn. The whole progress of the Brethren’s work at Kent 
must therefore have been among the most familiar facts of 
his early life. And it is incredible that when the young 
man himself became a father, and began, with a power of 
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quaint description seldom surpassed, to picture that early 
life for his own children, the mission-house at Seatacook, 
and the reserved, foreign-looking teachers who came and 
went, should not often have provided him with a subject. 
The ideal of Christian heroism, cherished in a New England 
parsonage, was naturally supplied by the chronicles of New 
England, by the story of her Eliots and her Brainerds. But 
their ideal of Christianity itself was the heroic one, and the 
unselfish consecration of the pilgrim knight who listens for 
and answers the pleading voices that come from the “ icy 
mountains” and the “ coral strand,” seemed to them little 
else than the sworn duty of all Christ’s good soldiers. Such 
a household was a fit nursery for the modest zeal, the stren- 
uous patience, of one whose utter self-forgetfulness has ob- 
scured his fame, like the waves which roll over him and will 
bear no epitaph. Even the name of Samuel John Mills 
may be unfamiliar to some who read these pages, but others 
will remember that to him chiefly our common religion is 
indebted for two great societies which are still sending the 
teachers and the text book of Christianity round the world, 
and that he died in striving to plant the free commonwealth 
which still holds open the western gate of Africa to Chris- 
tian civilization. It may be that lingering religious jeal- 
ousies deprived even this great-hearted man of the full in- 
spiration of that example of which he must have heard so 
often. But those who feel any interest in the tasks of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, or 
of the American Bible Society, or in the fortunes of Li- 
beria, will take pleasure in knowing that the father of one 
who did so much to found them all, grew from childhood 
to manhood by the side of a Moravian mission.’ 


'De Forest, 353, 409-11, 417-20; Barber, 472, 476; Cothren, Trumbull, 
ii. 84, 106-7 ; Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit (Cong; art. Samuel J 
Mills, the father); Spring’s Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, (the son), 
N. Y. 1820; Origin and History of Missions, Choules and Smith, 9th edlt., 
2 vols. in one, N. Y., 1851, ii. 234;° Masssachusetts Hist. Soc. Col., 1st Ser. 
x. 118-9. 
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But is only from the next period of the history of the 
Indian congregations that we shall learn to appreciate even 
the direct results of the Brethren’s work in New England, 
or to measure the force of those prejudices which have so 
long deprived it of due honor there. Friedenshiitten, the 
Moravian town on the Susquehanna, justified its name, the 
“ Tents of Peace.” It included many converts from Penn- 
sylvania, in addition to those who represented the earlier 
missions on the borders of New York and New England. 
The town became very prosperous, and not only pastoral 
but agricultural and even commercial interests were with- 
drawing its inhabitants more and more from the old ways 
of forest life. But in 1772, under a hard necessity, Fried- 
enshiitten and its dependencies were abandoned in their 
turn, and the converts removed by invitation to the new 
territories of the Delawares, on the eastern fork of the Mus- 
kingum, now known as the Tuscarawas. While this 
removal was in progress two young New Englanders, David 
McLure and Levi Frisbie, pupils of Eleazar Wheelock, the 
life-long friend of the red men, were making their way to 
the chief town of the Delawares, under the auspices of the 
Scotch Society which supported the Brainerds. At Pitts- 
burgh they met an Indian who had accompanied the Mora- 
vian emigrants from the Susquehanna. What they learned 
from him, as far as appears from Dr. Wheelock’s abstract 
of McLure’s journal, was that a body of Indians had lately 





MSS. Pachg. Diary; Register of Baptisms; Conn. State Rec. vi. 56-7; 
Stiles’s Itin. v. 157-60, 168; Stiles’s Literary Diary, xiii. 271-2; New Milford 
Town Records; History of Kent, Barzillai Slosson, Esq. 

In a sermon preached in 1801, by the Rev. Stanley Griswold, of New Mil- 
ford, much of which was copied into the town records, it is stated that 
Count Zinzendorf preached in New Milford. The Moravian authorities do 
not confirm this statement, and it would appear that Zinzendorf’s nearest 
approach to the New England border was made in a visit to Shekomeko, in 
1742. His son-in-law, Watteville, may have been at New Milford in 1748, 
and it was visited from time to time by the missionaries at Pachgatgoch. 
But I have found no mention of a station there, and the New Milford con- 
verts were probably all included in the congregation at Kent. 
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gone to the Muskingum, provided with implements of hus- 
bandry, and intending to live in a civilized manner. The 
motives of this remarkable proceeding are left by Dr. 
Wheelock to the imagination of his readers. McLure’s ad- 
ventures among the Delawares, where he was most faithful 
and they most hospitable, are amply set forth, and we have 
a full report of the farewell oration pronounced by an In- 
dian senator in the name of the king. The first half was 
a compliment; the second half was as follows: ‘“ My 
Brother, you will now return home again from whence you 
came, and when you get there give my love to those that 
sent you. I have done speaking.”’ But there is no report 
of blunt John Ettwein’s proposal that the Scotch Society 
should place the money which it had devoted to the conver- 
sion of the Delawares in the hands of the United Brethren, 
nor any farther account of the three Christian colonies 
which were already building towns, with their chapels and 
school-houses, in the Tuscarawas Valley, nor any allusion, 
direct or indirect, to the Brethren or their missions. There 
could be no more striking illustration of the way in which 
the Moravians in the last century were regarded by goud 
men, than is furnished by Wheelock’s obstinate refusal to 
speak of them. McLure lived long enough to see prejudice 
disappear, and in his life of Wheelock he pays a high 
tribute to the Brethren. He especially commends their un- 
willingness to enter into other men’s labors, and contrasts 
their practice in this respect with that of ‘one or two 
modern sects,” which he does not name, and about which, 
therefore, we can only indulge in melancholy conjectures.’ 





'Loskiel P. iii, chapter iv.; Life of Zeisberger, chapter xxi.; Plain and 
Faithful Narrative, &¢., by Eleazar Wheelock, with successive ‘“ continua- 
tions,” Boston and London, 1763-75; Contin. of 1773, 44-66; Memoirs of 
Wheelock, 90 and notes, Append., 291-2, 295, ete. 

It is but right to say that Presbyterian evangelists had already visited the 
western Delawares, Duffield and Beatty preached at their chief town on 
the Tuscarawas in 1766, about five years before Zeisberger’s first visit. Post 
and Heckewelder, however, liad made an abortive attempt to establish a 
mission in the same region in 1762. It would’ seem that though the Morav- 
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One of the bands of emigrants to the Tuscarawas was 
headed by an Indian named Joshua. He seems to have 
belonged originally to the Wechquadnach, or Sharon clan, 
on the Connecticut border, though he had long lived in 
Pennsylvania. The town which he founded became the 
home of the converts from the east of the Hudson, and 
bore the name, already consecrated by the blood of martyrs, 
of Gnadenhiitten. With its sister towns it formed a Chris- 
tian commonwealth, in which sobriety, industry and thrift 
were bearing the same fruits as among white men. While 
enlightened observers gladly recognized its progress in civil - 
ization, observers of all sorts perceived, with various emo- 
tions, that these Indians were actually getting rich. In fact 
the history of the Tuscarawas towns virtually completes the 
record of perhaps the most instructive experiment thus far 
made towards a solution of the Indian problem. The pro- 
cess had been, as it ought to be, a gradual one. Many of 
the subjects of the experiment came from tribes which had 
felt the influences of civilized life under as favorable condi- 
tions as were then attainable, for two or three generations 
before the Moravians began to visit them. The latter had 
made Christianity, in one of its simplest and purest forms, 
the leading element in the process, and had now been at 
work long enough for children born of Christian parents to 
have become parents themselves. The advance had been 
made by successive steps, through which hunters had been 
slowly transformed into herdmen and farmers, and were 
beginning to be merchants. Separation from white com- 
munities had been a necessary condition of success, but the 
series of removals which this had involved had been borne 
wonderfully well, and it does not appear why the Moravian 
Indians were not prepared to be received and absorbed, on 





ians, as usual, found readier access to the Indians than anybody else, even 
they were at first welcomed by the Delaware king from purely selfish mo- 
tives. He ultimately became their sincere friend, and a convert. (See Life 
of John Brainerd, 364; Life of Zeisberger, 256, 412, 422-3, 436, 442-3; 
Heckewelder’s Narrative, Phil. 1820, 59-66.) 
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equal and honorable terms, into the white population which 
must, sooner or later, have surrounded them. Meanwhile 
the only serious defect which anybody could have found in 
their civilization was that it made war unlawful. 

During the American Revojution the little republic tried to 
be not so much neutral as, in a Christian way, the ally of both 
parties. It was almost inevitably suspected of hostility by 
both, though most distrusted by those whom it was able to 
serve best, the American borderers. In September, 1781, 
its inhabitants were forcibly removed by a party of Indians 
marching under the British flag. The exiles were in danger 
of starvation, and in the February following about one hun- 
dred and fifty of them visited the Tuscarawas to gather the 
Indian corn which had stood unharvested through the winter. 
Simultaneously there occurred a bloody attack on the border 
by the hostile savages, and a vicarious vengeance, equaling 
in perfidy and surpassing in cruelty the Massacre of Glen- 
coe, was taken on the Christian Indians at Gnadenhiitten. 
After the latter had seen pretended friends become by an- 
other and more odious pretence their judges, and had 
listened to the sentence of death from men whose homes, as 
they knew, though probably the murderers did not, their 
watchfulness had often saved from torch and tomahawk, 
they passed one night in singing and praying and the 
inutual confession of sin. No company of primitive Chris- 
tians, waiting in the amphitheatre for the leap of hungry 
lions, could have borne themselves more nobly. When 
morning dawned (it was the 8th of March, 1782), nearly a 
hundred Indians, of Gnadenhiitten and the neighboring 
village of Salem, two-thirds of them being women and chil- 
dren, were first butchered and then scalped by the hands of 
civilized white men. Among the victims was Gideon Mau- 
wehu’s daughter, Christiana. After having, in momentary 
weakness, kneeled befure the leader of the assassins to ask 
for her life, she died silently, with Indian fortitude and 
Christian resignation. With her died two young grand- 
danghters of Joshua, the founder of Gnadenhiitten. How 
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many families from the valley of the Housatonic helped to 
swell this band of martyrs can perhaps never be known, 
but of baptized Scatacooks alone, not otherwise accounted 
for, nineteen bore names which appear in the list of victims. 
Joshua had himself died peacefully a few years before, but 
his son Joshua, the father of the murdered girls, and a most 
ardent, patient, Christian man, was afterwards tomahawked 
and burned, as a sorcerer, under the influence of the famous 
Tecumseh. Two of Brainerd’s Indians, from New Jersey, 
both of whom had been usefully employed as “ national as- 
sistants,” perished at Gnadenhiitten.' 





' Loskiel, P. iii, chapters v.—x.; Heckewelder’s Narrative, 229-328, 408- 
15; Life of Zeisberger, 423-5 and note, chapters xxxi.—v. 665; Doddridge’s 
Notes (quoted in Life of Zeisberger); De Haas’s Karly Settlement and In- 
dian Wars of W. Virginia, Wheeling and Phila., 1851, 183-8, Crawford’s 
Campaign, etc.; C. W. Butterfield, Cin. 1873, 36-8, etc.; Atlantic Monthly, 
Jan. 1869, ‘‘ Gnadenhittten.” 

MSS. Register of Baptisms; Stiles’s Itinerary, v. 157-60 (giving list of 
Scatacooks in 1789); Letter from Bishop de Schweinitz, 

The butchery at Gnadenhiitten seems to have found no defenders, even 
among the historians of the border. It is indeed said in extenuation, and 
not without force, that the murderers, far from being ruffians, were the best 
men among the settlers; that some of ‘them had suffered terrible wrongs at 
the hands of the hostile Indians; and that certain Moravian converts were 
generally believed to have had at least a guilty knowledge of the outrages. 
It is also to be remembered that frontiersmen have at intervals acted like 
barbarians from the period when the frontier line lay within gunshot of Ply- 
mouth rock. In 1676 a company of “ praying Indians” were saved from 
massacre in Boston harbor only by the vigilance and firmness of the magis- 
trates. (Trans, of Amer. Antiq. Soc. i. 473, 494, etc.), while the colonial 
governments (that of Connecticut, as just and humane as any, among the rest), 
repeatedly offered bounties for scalps. (Corn. Col. Rec. v. 167; etc., etc.) 
But civilized men have no right to be barbarians, and the slaughter of un- 
armed prisoners, of women and of young children, must be execrated forever 
by all whose hearts and consciences have not ceased to act. And if our bor- 
derers of to-day copy an infamous example, they cannot shield themselves 
from abhorrence even by pleading their own sufferings. To plead the old 
crimes which ought to have warned them against giving way to the blind 
fury of savages and beasts, as an excuse for debasing their manhood, and 
bringing fresh dishonor on their blood, is to insult both humanity and com- 
mou sense. 

It is perhaps not out of place to add that the charge made by Moravian 
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The seed sown beside the quiet New England river thus 
came to its sad but glorious harvest beside the affiuents of 
the Mississippi. It is needless to pursue the narrative, though 
descendants of the Connecticut Indians are perhaps still 
living, under the care of Moravian pastors, in the Canadian 
town of Fairfield, to the east of Detroit. But the mention 
of these places suggests an association which once more 
links the history of the Brethren with the commonwealth 
where they toiled so long in obscurity. And it is a happi- 
ness to be able to close this story, so largely a record of re- 
ligious suspicions and antipathies, with a glimpse of the 
period of transition, when the “ Holy Experiment” of Wil- 
liam Penn was becoming in some sort the experiment of 
American Christianity, with its growing confidence and sym- 
pathy, its more and more open acknowledgement of free- 
dom of intellect and conscience, not simply as a privilege of 
republican citizenship, but as a chartered right in God’s 
kingdom. Early in the present century, and towards the 
close of his long and toilsome career, the Moravian, David 
Zeisberger, thought it necessary to rebuke the effeminacy of 
the young missionaries of that day. ‘“ Well-laden pack- 
horses,” he was afraid, were taking the place in their outfit 
which was once filled by simple trust in God. Zeisberger 
might have emphasized his rebuke by pointing to the ex- 
ample of an evangelist who had not long before made the 
journey from Connecticut to the shores of Lake Erie, chiefly 
on foot, and with an outfit which “he could carry on his 
person.” The example by which this missionary to the In- 
dians was himself inspired was that of David Brainerd ; he 
had no higher ambition than to resemble him, But when 
he saw, at the Moravian Fairfield, an Indian woman bap- 
tized by Brainerd in early girlhood, his joy at meeting one 





writers against the unhappy Col. Crawford of heading a second expedition 
against the remnant of their converts, has becn successfully refuted by the 
historian of Crawford’s disastrous campaign. The charge was not an un- 
natural one, but none are more ready than Moravian scholars to accept the 
refutation. Bishop de Schweinitz directed my own attention to the book, 
published, of course, after his Life of Zeisberger was written. 
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of his hero’s spiritual children seems to have been quite un- 
mingled with anxieties about the guardianship in which he 
found her. A few months later he did what Brainerd 
would probably have thought it disloyalty to Christ to do; 
he surrendered, with the promise of friendly influence, a 
post which he had meant to occupy, to the Moravian, Chris- 
tian Denke. This missionary from Connecticut was the 
Rev. David Bacon, father of the Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
of New Haven, whose own life began .at Detroit in the 
midst of this interchange of brotherly offices between the 
representatives of the Brainerds and the representative of 
Mack and Bruce—a life rich in varied labors for God and 
man, and richer still, as illustrating in its honored age the 


lessons of a father’s youth.’ W. G. ANDREWS. 





ROGER BACON AND THE GROWTH OF 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


The 13th century is a great object lesson. The condi- 
tions under which any growth of thought is possible are set 
boldly before us, as on a gigantic cartoon, 

It is not the object of this paper to glorify one man above 
. his fellows, nor to contrast life with death; rather to trace 
the activity of growth that ends in a node, and then tocon- 
sider the outspringing of the internode. 

The 13th century was crowded with great men. Some of 
them were more subtle in thought, and more learned than 
Roger Bacon, Whe. we look at such a group of names as 
Albertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaven- 





‘Lite of Zeisberger, 662, 694-7; Sketch of the Rev. David Bacon, by Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D. D., Boston, 1876, 12-13, 19, 24, 24. 
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tura, and William of Ockham, all 13th century men, we 
are surveying the muscles and ponderous weapons of in- 
tellectual giants. They were men whom the age delighted 
to honor by such titles as these: the “ irrefragable” Doctor, 
the “angelical” Doctor, the “seraphic,” the “most pro- 
found,” the ‘‘invincible.” They were not the enemies of 
Bacon. The difference was simply one of intellectual atti- 
tude. 

It is delightful to contemplate the intellectual activity 
that arose in Europe after the crusades. Pilgrimages were 
continued, but net to Jerusalem. Where a great scholar 
lived was a shrine, to which multitudes thronged. People 
rejoiced in the signs that the reign of brute force was nearly 
over. Then the question became a practical one; ‘“ What 
would this newly awakened intellect accomplish?’ ‘“ What 
direction would it take? would it run round and round the 
globe of attainable knowledge, or would it shoot off like a 
tangent, and end, nobody could imagine where ?” 

“Half of our virtue,” says old Homer, “is torn away 
when a man becomes a slave, and the other half goes when 
he becomes a slave let loose.” 

The first great manifestation of intellectual life was the 
upspringing of the scholastic philosophy. This intellectual 
revival broke up the torpidity which followed the downfall 
of Latin rhetorical literature. Undoubtedly the scholastic. 
philosophy has been ignorantly abused by those who cannot 
comprehend the dignity of a necessary stage in the growth 
of thought.’ 

Ullmann says: “It was a truly scientific advance upon 
the past—a great dialectic preparatory school of Christi- 
anity in the West—and, in its completion, like the Gothic 
cathedrals, a grand and highly finished production ‘of the 
human mind.” During the first period of scholasticism it 
was greatly under the influence of Platonism. By the 13th 
century it was supplanted by Aristotelianism If any one 





Hagenbach Hist. of Doct, I, 391. 
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was to be great, he must be great in certain. prescribed 
measurements. He must wear Aristotle’s armor, or the 
herald would not admit him to the lists. Aristotle’s logic 
was the way to all possible knowledge. With this principle 
of movement, the scholastic imagination put forth its 
powers: reasoning from universals, moving without advanc- 
ing, like a spirited horse which you cannot check, running 
round and round in a circle; growing vigorously, yet in 
certain self-prescribed conditions that made enlargement 
impossible ; a root-bound plant in a highly ornamental 
flower-pot. 

Milman compares scholastic Divinity to the Pyramids, 
standing in that rude majesty that displays immense human 
power, yet oppressive from a sense of waste of power. 
“Whoever penetrates within, finds himself bewildered in a 
labyrinth of small, dark, intricate passages, . . . . he 
may wander without end, and-find nothing.” The scholas- 
ticism of the 13th century complacently announced that the 
circle of the sciences was complete. 

It is no wonder then that Whewell calls this the “ Sta- 
tionary Period” of thought. It was the age of commen- 
taries; not of free investigation. There were learned men, 
but no discoverers. To understand Plato or Aristotle was 
all that was possible of profundity or acuteness. Nature 
was studied only throngh books. Scholars said that the 
philosophy bequeathed by the great geniuses of antiquity, 
and the philosophy deduced from the revelation made by 
God, must be identical; therefore, theology was the only 
true philosophy. Dissent was heresy. 

As to the clear ideas which this afforded to the people 
concerning the world they lived in, we have still the wood- 
cuts representing what the people of the 15th century 
learned from their honored teachers of the 13th, in which 
we see the barnacle-geese dropping from their shells which 
opened on the branches of a tree overhanging the water ; 
and we find still in general use the geography of Cosmos, 
who, while accepting the teaching that the earth was a 
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plane, still conjectured that it was tipped a little from the 
North, so that the Euphrates and Tigris, running southward, 
are rapid, but the Nile, having to run up-hill, is necessarily 
slow. 

Yet nowhere is ridicule more out of place than in the 
estimate we form of the fixed ideas in the earlier stages of 
growth. New ideas concerning the earth’s place in the uni- 
verse must be accepted slowly. Scientific minds were 
strong donbters, as well as theological ones. It has always 
been so. If from cities reeking with putrefying filth it was 
thought that the plague might be stayed by the prayers of 
the priests, it must be remembered that it was the grave 
medical profession of Madrid, which, as late as 1760,’ when 
consulted about the stench-producing filth of the city, de- 
cided that “the air being sharp and piercing, it is extremely 
probable that bad smells make the atmosphere heavy, and 
thus deprive it of some of its injurious properties. The 
dirt, therefore, ought to remain.” 

What if the clergy had said this? Again: if it be true 
that vaccination was opposed by the clergy, it is also true 
that “some families, terrified by the warning of a physician, 
conceived that their race would end in aspecies of Minotaur, 
half man, half beast.” Whether we are on the scientific 
or the theological side, we may look back as Southey did, 
when he exclaimed, “ I am no more ashamed of having been 
arepublican, than I am of having been a child.” 

Theology and science were once children together. To 
their shame, be it spoken, that they should keep up their 
old school quarrels. What the year 3000 will think of our 
science and theology, remains to be seen. But let us of the 
theological side acknowledge a growth, and refuse to be 
bound by the expressions of immaturity, whether uttered 
in council, or thrown to the surface in the drift of thought. 

While, then, we honor the intellectual revival that gave 
such superb results in the scholastic theology, we must 


~ 1 Buckle, Hist. of Civ. II, 75. 
? Disraeli’s Curios. of Lit., III, 53. 
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acknowledge that reason had reached a node on the stem of 
thought, out of which a new growth must spring. It must 
forsake the old lines of development. It must cease to de- 
velop and exhibit its muscles in the ring. It must go out 
into the world to explore and to suffer. 

What churchman would dare to do it? In the first place 
he would need moral courage, for he must forego the pleas- 
ure of being called a “learned” man. The scholastic 
divinity—the accepted essential of education—he must 
neglect. The advice that Sidney Smith gave, six centuries 
later, ‘‘ Have the courage to be ignorant of a great number 
of things, that you may not suffer the calamity of being 
ignorant of everything,’ he must take as a working prin- 
ciple. Secondly, he would need physical courage: for this 
was the century in which the Inquisition was born. 

Roger Bacon had the true student idea. There is no use 
in telling a man of his mental fibre, that the circle of the 
sciences is complete. We take his measure, and find it the 
full stature of aman. Though he did for natural science 
what Diirer, two centuries afterward, did for art, yet he had 
no intimate friends, as Diirer had, to give us the particulars 
of a beautiful and busy life. Yet we may say that his men- 
tal device was that which the Diirer family carried as their 
family crest, an “open door.” The triumph of Reason 
would lie in its grasp of the treasures of the Future—not 
in its manipulation of the successes of the Past. 

The “Open Door.” That is the crest of all true advance 
in thought, Christian or other. Its glory is not so much its 
acquisition, as its attitude. 

But from what teachers did Bacon learn ? 

Possibly, from the writings of Adelard of Bath he 
gained the first spark of enthusiasm for natural science, 
which, when it once inflames the tissue of the mind, is 
more secure from extinguishment than the Vestal Virgin’s 
lamp. 

One hundred years before Bacon’s time Adelard’ (or 





1Sharon Turner, Hist. of Eng., Vol. I. 
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Athelard), walked on the soil of England, and told his 
young nephew what he had learned in the schools of Spain. 
He taught the boy to examine common things, and learn 
their reasons of form and action. He spoke to him of air, 
fire, water, plants, earthquakes, eclipses, tides and winds. 
He has been called the father of natural philosophy in 
England, and his books are the earliest extant discussions of 
the subject in that country. 

Possibly, the manuscripts of Adelard suggested to Bacon 
the vastness of natural science. But then, the interpreters 
of the earth were so few, and the champions of spiritual 
science were so many. The results of physical inquiry 
were so puny, and the proportions of scholastic divinity 
were so imposing. Where was this thirsty scholar, born in 
a humble town in Somersetshire, his family impoverished by 
the social storms of the reign of Henry III, to satisfy his 
craving ? 

There is a real romance about the intellectual pride, and 
the doctrinal terror of the scholastics of the 13th century. 

Aristotle was their pride. 

Aristotle was their defence. 

Suddenly, there was a great cry in the porches where the 
shadowy Aristotle walked arm in arm with the Christian 
Doctor? What was the matter? Why, simply, that Aris- 
totle, not so much a shadow as a substance now, was coming 
towardEngland walking arm in arm with the infidel Sara- 
cen! : 

Aristotle’s methods used to weave a mystic web of puz- 
zling divinity, were one thing. Aristotle’s methods, used 
by the Arabians wholly in the interest of natural science, 
were another. His logic could be used in very different 
ways. Keen minds were beginning to see that. 

Simon de Tournay delivered a lecture in which he proved 
all the mysteries of the faith by the Aristotelian process. 
Enthusiastic applause followed. “Stop,” said he; “to- 
morrow I will utterly confute all I have said to-day, by the 
same process.” 
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Lovers of Aristotle began to realize that Aristotle’s 
methods were dangerous. A decree even went forth that his 
books should be burned. The old heathen, like Coriolanus, 
was leading a terrible army to the very gates of the city 
where once he wore a civic crown. The truth is that the 
Christian schoolmen had studied only a portion of Aristo- 
tle’s writings—only his logic.’ Of his Physics and Natural 
History there was nu knowledge whatever. And it was 
just the part that related to natural science that the Arabians 
seized with such avidity. With a very simple religious 
creed, they devoted all their marvellous energies of thought 
to whatever would improve man’s condition here. Un- 
questionably, this gave them a vast temporary advantage 
over European nations. 

If we take Spain in Roger Bacon’s time, we shall find a 
very striking contrast with the scientific and social status of 
France and England. 

Dr. Draper’s picture of Saracenic civilization in Spain is 
like an Arabian Night reflection. The best corrective to it 
is found in Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
With Draper, we walk over floors of exquisite mosaic, or 
lean over marble balconies, or wander through orange 
groves and groups of exotic plants, with fountains and all 
attainable works of art, and live in summer palaces, cooled 
by artificially introduced air coming over flower-beds, and 
warmed in winter by a marvellous apparatus in the cellar 
which makes us think that with our best steam heaters we 
are to be pitied in the comparison. 

In matters of science, we willingly acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the Arabians. If any one were to try to 
keep an ordinary cash account in the old Roman numerals, 
be would understand what William of Malmsbury said, 
after using the Arabic figures, that they were a wonderful 
relief to the “old sweating calculators.” 

What the Arabians bronght to Europe in the way of 


1 Milman, Lat. Christianity, viii., 246. 
19 
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algebra, astronomy, medicine, commercial intelligence, 
rhetoric and poetry, was enormous. Europe is under an 
unending obligation to them. 

With it all came a philosophy of the soul, gained by spir- 
itualizing natural phenomena. The soul, they said, is like 
a bubble on the ocean. It may reflect objects on land, or 
in the sky, but to the source whence it came, it must return. 
This doctrine of Emanation and Absorption was a favorite 
one with the Moorish philosophers.’ Under the name of 
Averroism it invaded Europe. In Venetian society it be- 
came so fashionable that every gentleman felt constrained to 
profess it. In Dr. Draper’s hands it is so lovingly touched, 
so tenderly “ picked out” as one would a delicate seaweed 
on a card, so tastefully framed in poetic sentences and rhyth- 
mical paragraphs, that one can believe the modern philoso- 
pher quite infatuated with it. 

As if the best thing we can say of death were that it is 
the Great Angesthetic ! 

To pass from Draper’s estimate of Saracenic science to 
that of Whewell, is like looking first at Drevet’s picture of 
Louis XIV. in all the glory of full coronation robes, and 
then at the same subject in. Thackeray’s Paris Sketch Book, 
giving the same gorgeous habiliments—-ermine, lace, wig and 
high-heeled shoes—but with the man left out of them. For 
Whewell says that the Arabians cannot claim any great 
names in science or philosophy ; that they adopted the in- 
tellectual servitude of the nations they conquered ; that they 
had not been duly prepared to enjoy the treasures they 
found; that they had passed through no gradations of 
ardent curiosity and keen research, by which the Greek 
mind had been enlarged ; that they had never had the in- 
tellectual freedom arising from free political institutions ; 
that they had not had the contagious mental activity of 
cities; that in chemistry they had not the faintest idea of 
the true laws of affinity and analysis." When Doctors 





1 Lecky’s Hist. of Rationalism, II, 284. 
1 Philos. of Induct. Sciences, B. xii., ¢ ¢. 7, 11. 
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differ, it is well to take a moderate view. Saracenic science 
was a wonderful advance upon European knowledge of the 
13th century. Undoubtedly it was hampered by the defects 
in the system of Aristotle. For “ Aristotle,” as Professor 
Tyndall’ says, “ preached induction, without practicing it.” 
With Roger Bacon, induction was everything. We can 
understand then, why he exclaimed, “If I had power over 
the works of Aristotle, I would have them all burned.” 

It is not to be supposed that Roger Bacon was able to 
work clearly on the line of inductive reasoning, which after 
his day was developed by Leonardo da Vinci, and made 
supreme in later days by Francis Bacon. We ean only 
claim for him with justice that the impetus which carried 
him forward was the dawning, in the midst of much dark- 
ness of older methods, of the belief that knowledge is to be 
gained, not by servile submission to the authority of the 
past, but by patient investigation, from particulars rising to 
universals. 

Now let us take a few steps which are simply bio- 
graphical. 

Bacon went to Oxford to study. Oxford was England’s 
literary centre. Yet about the University Town in the 13th 
Century there can cluster no such pleasant associations as 
the modern Oxford has attracted to itself. Instead of well- 
made streets were muddy lanes; in place of imposing 
buildings, huddled groups of houses, all aronnd them a 
massive wall for protection; outside of that, swampy 
meadows. As to the literary society, Green exhibits, it 
thus: 

Thousands of boys, clustering around teachers as poor as themselves, 
.... drinking, quarrelling, gambling; or begging at the street corners. The 
retainers who follow their young lords to the university fight out the feuds 
of their houses in the streets. At night, roysterer and reveller roam with 
torches through the narrow lanes, defying bailiffs, and cutting down citizens 
at their doors. 


This centre was in some sense the pulse of England. 





Belfast address, 1874. 
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Outside feverishness was soon indicated there. On the 
other hand, troubles at Oxford sent vibrations through the 
kingdom. Thus arose the proverb, 

Chronica si penses, 

Cum pugnant Oxonienses, 


Post paucos menses, 
Volat ira per Angliginenses. 


But there was intense life in Oxford. There was a keen 
thirst for knowledge. A man’s riches were his brains. 
There was no aristocracy but the intellectual. Knowledge 


was king. 

Bacon learned what he could in Oxford. But a star of 
greater magnitude had risen in the South. He must go to 
Paris, whether as layman or priest is not quite certain. 
The University of Paris was the one spot north of the 
Pyrenees where Saracenic culture had been brought to a 
focus ; yet even there the new learning was compelled to 
fight hand to hand with the older systems. The University 
of Paris was a jealous literary corporation inside the civic 
one.’ It would not allow within its walls the police of the 
Mayor. Even the officers of the Bishop dare not enter. 
Among the Dominican and Franciscan friars men of great 
learning had appeared, but the University did not admit 
them. Hence the literary, the civil, and the ecclesiastical 
powers sat watching one another with wild eyes. There 
was either open war, or mistrusted peace. Outside the 
University walls the restless, zealous friars studied and in- 
trigued. Inside the walls Roger Bacon devoted himself to 
natural science, linguistics, and philosophy. He found a 
congenial atmosphere. Very soon his fellow-students gave 
him the complimentary title of ‘‘ Doctor Mirabilis.” 

Within these walls were sixteen years of intellectual lux- 
ury for Roger Bacon: the luxury of the student’s thirst, 
set before the student’s opportunity. But his heart was in 
England, and in 1250 he is back on his native soil. Then 





1 See Milman, Lat. Christ., 
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came the great disappointment. He found that while he 
had been advancing, his countrymen had been standing 
still. The whole temper of the age was against him. “The 
older enthusiasm for knowledge,” says Professor Green, 
“was dying down, even at the University.” The current 
of popular thought set strongly in the direction of law and 
commerce. Trying to make headway against it, he suf- 
fered the fate of the Culprit Fay, when 


The water-sprites were round him still, 
To cross his path, and work him ill; 
They bade the wave before him rise, 
They flung the sea-fire in his eyes. 


Instead of being grateful to him for mechanical inven- 
tions, they smelled brimstone in them all. His smoky 
crucibles were suggestive of the Black Art. Accidental 
explosions in his laboratory made the peasants run past the 
building without daring to look behind them. When he 
constructed a curious clock, the story got out that he had 
made a brazen head that spoke. Just as when Albertus 
Magnus gave a dinner party in winter in the conservatory 
of the monastery, the reporters made him create, with a 
stroke of his wand, all the beauties of spring—trees in 
foliage, flowers in bloom, meadows in grass, and then, at a 
word, they all vanished, leaving wastes of snow. This was 
the age, remember, when gases were ghosts, and the Devil 
was allowed the honor of sitting in the chair of chemistry. 

Bacon tried to defend himself in a tract on the Absurdity 
of Magic, in which he says, “ Because these things are be- 
yond your comprehension, you call them the works of the 
Devil.” He soon found what a wretched thing it is to be 
regarded by everybody with suspicion. His reading re- 
minded him of Pope Sylvester II., whose tastes were like 
his, two centuries and a half before, and who was confi- 
dently believed to have sold his soul to Satan. Like 
Adelard of Bath, he found chief comfort in teaching the 
young, when the older heads refused to learn from him. 
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He speaks with fond affection of John of London, a boy ot 
fifteen. With the exaggeration of Jove he says, “ There is 
no one at Paris who knows so much of the root of philos- 
ophy. I nurtured and instructed him for the love of God.” 

A fitting fragment comes to our recollection here from 
the “ Old Curiosity Shop,” in which the schoolmaster stands 
looking at the handwriting of his favorite boy. “ Far be- 
yond all his companions, in his learning and his sports, too; 
how did he ever come tu be so fond of me? That I should 
love him is no wonder, but that he should love me —!” 

Then followed the great mistake of Bacon’s life. After 
forty years of study, he says he is “unheard, forgotten, 
buried.” A friend whispered in his ear, “The world is 
ungrateful. Leave it.” So, in an hour of faintness of 
spirit, he sold his freedom, and joined the Franciscan Friars. 
Then, indeed, “the lords of the Philistines gathered 
them together for to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon 
their god, and to rejoice, for they said, ‘our god hath de- 
livered Sampson, our enemy, into our hands,’” They put 
a gray robe on him. They took away his pens, his paper 
and his books. They told him that if he attempted to pub- 
lish anything, they would put him on bread and water. 
At last, even thus bound, he was considered too dangerous 
a man for Oxford, and his Superior ordered him to the 
Franciscan Convent in Paris. There he was buried for ten 
years, 

Fortunately, an old friend of his, Guy de Foulkes, had 
ascended the papal throne as Clement IV. He hears of 
Bacon’s forced and unproductive retirement, and orders 
him to reduce to writing, in orderly form, the conclusions 
at which he had arrived on scientific subjects. The enthu- 
siasm of the student was revived. He that was dead, sat 
up and began to speak. His pen once more ran rapidly 
over parchment, and in eighteen months, in spite of scowl- 
ing faces of monks, opposition of his Superior, want of 
skilled copyists and of money, he completed three large 
treatises, the Opus Majus, the Opus Minus and Opus Ter- 
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tium, which were sent to the Pope by the hands of a trusty 
messenger. Release followed. He went back to Oxford. 
But he was too brave a man for his own good. In a work 
on the Compendium of Philosophy, he bitterly attacked the 
ignorance and vices of the clergy and monks, and also the 
insufficiency of existing studies. 

Six years more of fretting under the Franciscan yoke, 
which Bacon had so unwisely placed on his own neck, and 
he is arrested by order of his Superior (afterward Pope 
Nicolas IV.) and thrown into prison. There he remained 
for fourteen years. What he said in that wretched night of 
his life has come to us through those who would have liked 
to persuade the world of his submission to the Franciscan 
teaching. It is quite unlikely that he repented of what 
people chose to call his sorceries. It is very likely that he 
made the remark attributed to him, that he “regretted hav- 
ing given himself so much trouble for the sake of phil- 
osophy.” He was an earlier White of Selborne, born out 
of due time. 

Whether Bacon was ever released from prison is uncer- 
tain. If he were, he lived but two years after gaining his 
freedom; dying, probably, in 1294, at the age of eighty 
years. His life, therefore, covers the greater part of the 
thirteenth century, and corresponds to the pontificates of 
sixteen popes. 

The value and extent of Bacon’s scientific contributions, 
how far his own, and how far due to Saracenic teaching, 
cannot be discussed here. It has been said of him that he 
possessed no consciousness of originality. It is well to find, 
too, that he was not an exception to the general rule, that 
no man can be completely separated from the antecedents 
and surroundings of his age and race. The world’s debt to 
him will always be variously estimated. One enthusiast 
considers him almost a separate creation from his contem- 
poraries. A colder critic discovers in him many of the 
errors of the Scholastics. He certainly made great ad- 
vances in optics, chemistry, astronomy and _ linguistics. 
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Yet it is easy to show that his astronomy was mingled with 
astrology, his chemistry with alchemy. He believed in the 
philosopher’s stone, and it is interesting in these days of 
Krupp guns, to hear him say that the fireworks used by 
children “might lead to the invention of a formidable mili- 
tary weapon.” 

To rise to a worthy knowledge of the Creator was 
Bacon’s highest ambition. To understand the Sacred Scrip 
tures was a central desire. But how? Not by accepting 
as final the teaching of the past. The Bible, like the world, 
must be studied by successive generations of men, and it 
will always form a lawful field for investigation. Bacon’s 
explanation of the rainbow has been considered one of his 
finest specimens of inductive reasoning. It required some 
courage to work from the “ dissipatio humiditatis” up to 


the “apparitio I[ridis,” (Opus Majus, p. 29) in an age when 
it was considered as heretical to explain a miracle on 
natural principles, as it is now in some quarters to suggest 
that Joshua’s command to the sun, and Jonah’s experience 


in the sea, are examples of sacred heroic poetry. And we 
get Bacon’s intention of dealing thus with all natural phe- 
nomena mentioned in Scripture, in his significant remark, 
“et ita est de omni creatura.” 

As I said before, the true glory of Christian thought is 
not so much its acquisition as its attitude. God has set 
before us an open door. Through it we are bound to pass 
as far as our knowledge and our age will guide us. But 
we are also bound, as free and intelligent beings, to set our 
faces hopefully and manfully toward the yet unworked 
riches, and the yet unexplored regions of the spiritual life 
in man, as manifested in the Bible. In speaking of the 
growth of Christian thought, 1 am not speaking of the 
excursions of individual minds. The Church of Christ as 
a whole has a growth, more rapid in favorable seasons, 
checked, not killed, in unfavorable ones. It holds the Sacred 
Scriptures in trust. That trust is not to be laid up ina 
napkin, though that napkin be woven of gold. As a teach- 
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er of the Word, the Church is bound to ally herself with 
the spirit of scientific advance, in order the better to explain 
how inspired writers accepted the crude ideas of their day 
about the world-structure, and to avoid the hopeless, useless 
task of trying to catch some temporary theory or assertion 
from the mouths of science to show that the Bible is scien- 
tifically correct. 

Growth of Christian thought depends, first, on the prin- 
ciple of Christian study. 

The key to the knowledge of the grandest parts of the 
Bible is the principle of induction. If traditionary author- 
ity is rejected, we have the power to work up to a compre- 
hension of the Best, by a synthesis of the fragments we 
have gathered of the Good. For instance, we work along 
the lines of human love, human needs and uncomprehended 
trouble, up to a comprehension of those notes of trouble in 
Genesis iii. That is where the inspiration of the Hebrew 
mind began. Out of a sense of the lamentable conse- 
quences of man’s having an animal nature, and yet know- 
ing the difference between good and evil, out of the weary- 
ing prospect of never-ending toil, out of the home-sorrow 
of child-bearing, with its danger, arose the undefined Ques- 
tion and Prayer that floated, like a cloud, back to the be- 
ginning of man’s existence, and bore a fixed picture in 
human types. That picture arose truly out of what Dr. 
Mahan beautifully called “the mystic depths of the child- 
soul of the old Semitic world.” So of the latter Scriptures. 
We can often rise to an understanding of the grandest parts 
of prophecy only by feeling our way along the sensitive 
nerves of domestic life. Take Hosea, for example, the 
second chapter especially. Listen to the cry of wild rage 
coming from a man whose wife has been unfaithful to him. 
See him kept back from its threatened consequences by the 
sight of the children, yet unable to repress the tempest in 
his mind, which spends its fury at last, and the old love 
comes back, and he will take away the forgiven one from 
the society which never forgives, and the valley of trouble 
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shall be a door of hope. Yet the private wrong and the 
personal struggle and victory give strange vehemence to the 
presentation which follows, of the nation’s frailty and 
Jehovah’s mercy. 

The application of the principle of induction to the Scrip- 
tures will produce the. most gratifying results of Biblical 
criticism. It will show us (to quote again from Dr. Mahan), 
that “in the Bible there is more flesh and blood than in 
any other extant literature: that a man inspired is a man 
mlensified.” * 

The progress of learning is manifest in refusing to allow 
former expressions of belief to pronounce upon books which 
lie fairly in the field of investigation. While the Church re- 
tains its manhood, it will work in the field where its riches 
are buried, not always with old theories or methods, nor 
bound by rules adopted in its immaturity. Senility in the- 
ology is the being content with remembering what the young 
head worked out. 

Youth longs, and manhood strives, but age remembers, 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past: 


Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers, 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last. 


Yet it would perhaps be more correct to look at the thir- 
teenth century as showing that the Church has a sort of 
binomial growth; quickened by one factor, retarded by 
another, kept safe and healthy by both. 

It was fit that a century that showed two such distinct 
types of mind as those of the free-thinking Abelard and the 
dogmatic Anselm, the sceptical Nominalists and the relig- 
ious Realists, should be followed by one that exhibited such 
opposite poles of thought as Bacon the philosopher and 
Aquinas the scholastic. 

Secondly, the growth of Christian thought depends on 
the attitude of Christian sympathy. 

Never has there been an age when men of all shades of 





' Answer to Bp. Colenso, p. 56. 
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belief were so intensely desirous of knowing the truth about 
the sacred books. Never, we believe, has there been a 
Christian age when a desire to comprehend the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ has taken such firm hold of think- 
ing minds. What is reasonably required of the Christian 
ministry is, not a thorough knowledge of physical science, 
but a real sympathy with its aim. We are glad enough to 
confess our indebtedness to the doctrine of Evolution. 
Many of us remember how we held our peace when Agassiz 
was lecturing in New York to cultivated and delighted au- 
diences about the impossibility of a common origin for the 
white man and the negro. We remember, also, what an 
iceberg in the way of the ship of the Church, Nott and 
Glyddon’s “ Types of Mankind” appeared to be. But the 
theory of different origins of the types,.as Gray says, “ died 
a royal death with Agassiz.” We may thank Evolution for 
enabling us to read in public “ and hath made of one blood 
all nations of men,” without feeling that if a scientific man 
were present, he would be listening with a sneer. If we 
are nervous about what the scientific world is doing, it nay 
well be, lest it should drop the theory of Evolution and take 
up some other, which may have its little day of imagined 
opposition to Christianity. 

Especially should we avoid what I must call a criminal 
faint-heartedness as to the issue of the rubbing together of 
the two great axes of growth in knowledge. If there is 
real growth in theological thought, a tendency to simplicity, 
to truer ideas of man, and to worthier ideas of God, there 
can never be a conflict between science and religion. It 
is only when the theological ship remains in port that she 
gathers the barnacles and corallines which a swift-sailing 
science unmercifully berates us for. The golden age of 
Christian thought is before us, not behind us; far away 
over the sunny and restless sea, which our sailing orders 
will not allow us to avoid. 

When Roger Bacon was in prison, partly to wile away 
the time, and partly, it is said, to comfort Pope Honorius 
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IV., that nice old gentleman who was a martyr to the gout, 
he wrote the curious work called “the Cure of Old Age, and 
the Preservation of Youth.” Out of many prescriptions I 
select one: 


Take of 
Powdered Gold, - - - 4 Drachms. 
Coral, - - - - - 2 Drachms. 


Bone from a Stag’s Heart, - 1 Drachm. 

“This, he says, “ will prevent decay, will cwre trembling, 
will give courage and make the blood of the heart more 
pure and thin.” 

Figuratively taken, this is just what we need. The gold 
and the coral may stand for the riches and the wonders of 
earth and sea, for the blessings that physical science 
brings to our homes, and the strength which the revealed 
glories of creation give to our apprehension of God ; and 
the mythical bone from the animal heart may symbolize 
that Christian pluck in the outlook of faith which beats at 
the centre of our Ministerial Commission. 


EDWIN E. BUTLER. 





THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


The effort which the Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary is making, and which I sincerely hope will be 
successful, to enlarge the usefulness of that institution by 
increasing its endowments, so as to secure a sufficient sup- 
port to its Professors and to establish Lectures and Fellow- 
ships, has drawn the attention of the Church to the subject 
of theological education, and especially as carried on in this, 
the General Seminary of the Church in these United States. 

No subject of more importance can engage the attention 
of the Church. As are her ministers, so is the Church; and 
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the ministers will be very much as they are educated. 
They may be below, they seldom will be above the stand- 
ard of education. 

There never has been a time in the history of the Church 
when it was of such importance as it now is that her minis- 
ters should be men of wide and accurate learning, should 
not only be thoroughly taught in ‘‘the faithful word,” but 
also be ‘‘able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers.” These are days, on the one side, of 
“oppositions of science, falsely so called,” of scepticism as 
regards the full inspiration of Holy Scripture, of material- 
istic teachings concerning the nature of God and man, of 
denial of the supernatural, of the exaltation of the human 
intellect to be worshipped as almost divine; while on the 
other side the traditions and teachings of men are, with 
Jearning and plausible show of truth, set forth so as to 
obscure the simplicity of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Church has now, more than ever, need of men 
who with deep learning and logical argument can “earnestly 
contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints.” 

A great deal has been said of Jate about the necessity of 
a broader education, and complaints are made in certain 
quarters that the course of study pursued in the Seminary 
is too narrow, or rather too much under the influence of 
one school of thought in the Church, and it is urged that 
if it is to be a general institution this should be changed, 
and all the different opinions allowed in the Church ought 
to be represented in its teachings. This has a plausible 
sound, and to a certain extent is right. This much, at any 
rate, ought to be granted—that no extreme schooi in the 
Church should have control of the teaching of its candidates 
for Holy Orders. Ido not pretend to say whether this 
charge against the Seminary is true. If it be, it may be 
said that they who bring the complaint would probably, if 
they had their own way, be in danger of going just as much 
to the other extreme. 
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In such an institution the teaching must be more or less 
positive, or it is of little value. It is intended to educate 
men for the ministry of the PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
That Church has in her formularies a positive teaching. 
Her candidates onght to be instructed as to what that 
teaching is. There is such a thing as Catholic Doctrine 
and Catholic Discipline, whick this Church has received, 
and the teachings of her Seminary ought to be based on 
these. It is inevitable that some definite line should be 
followed, and, to a certain extent, positive instruction given 
regarding them. Each Professor in his department must 
teach what he believes to be true, and there ought to be a 
general unity of teaching on. the great questions of doctrine 
and polity, or confusion and discord must ensue. But, at 
the same time, no Professor ought to set forth as the assured 
voice of the Church that which he knows represents only a 
section thereof; and care should be taken to let the students 
understand that differences of opinion exist on certain ques- 
tions, while fair statements of such differences, and of the 
reasons for them, should be given. This may be done by 
the establishment of Lectureships, in which eminent men of 
various schools should have the opportunity of setting forth 
their views. In this way, with proper definiteness of teach- 
ing, sufficient breadth could be secured. 

But there is a matter, to my mind, of more importance 
even than this, to which sufficient attention has not been 
paid by any party in the Church, and that is the total ignor- 
ing of that upon which so much stress is laid in the Apos- 
tolic writings, viz. the “diversities of gifts.” In the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians great importance is ascribed to this. 
The passages are so familiar I need not quote them. Yet 
practically this Church pays no attention to them. No 
matter what the diverse gifts of the men may be, all must 
be educated alike, and, what is worse, all must be set to the 
same work. Every man who comes out of our seminaries 
is expected to be in charge of a parish, unless he take to 
teaching school, which few do. Yet in that parish work 
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what variety! How can one man be properly fitted for it 
all! Organizing, preaching, teaching, visiting the sick, 
consoling the afflicted, patiently instructing the ignorant, 
settling difficult questions of conscience and vexed points of 
doubt in doctrine ; and, withal, expected to be social and 
genial, fond of the young, entering into the joys and sor- 
rows of the middle-aged, yet solemn and sedate with the 
old—truly, who is sufficient for these things? A Paul 
might be all things to all men; but every minister is not a 
Paul. And what is the consequence? Why, that the use- 
fulness which some men might exert is almost lost in the 
effort to make them that for which the Holy Spirit never 
intended them. For want of this discrimination many 
men who, put in the right place, would have exercised their 
proper ministry to the edification of the Church, have failed, 
and feel that they have failed, because obliged to undertake 
work for which they are conscious they have no gifts. We 
all must have seen this. We have known men very deficient 
in one branch of ministerial work, admirable in another. 
One man has the gift of interpretation, is an excellent lin- 
guist, sound and clear in exegesis, yet, placed by a sick bed, 
utterly at a loss. We have known another who probably 
would be puzzled to read and explain in the original, a verse 
in St. John’s Gospel, in whom “ Hebrew roots” are, indeed, 
anything but flourishing, who yet is in his element by the 
bed of suffering, tender, sympathetic, understanding the 
wants and feelings of the dying, consoling and comforting 
the mourners. And yet,again, there are men whose proper 
sphere is the pulpit, endowed with that magnetic power 
which carries with them the hearts and minds of vast audi- 
ences, but incapable of conducting an argument or writing 
logically and convincingly in defense of the faith they yet 
successfully press home upon their hearers. Others, who 
in the pulpit ‘are mere sticks, yet have learning and scien- 
tific ability, which, rightly employed, are of great value ; 
and, to specify no more, there are men who are organizers 
by nature, fitted to plan and conduct work. 
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How much does the Church lose by shutting her eyes to 
these plain facts and making no use of these diversities of 
gifts? It isnot so in other professions ; in them a variety 
of spherés is allowed. Take that of medicine. Up toa 
certain point all are educated alike; each, to obtain a diplo- 
ma, must have a certain amount of common knowledge and 
skill. There are many who never get beyond these, yet are 
very usefu! as general practitioners. They know, however, 
that there are some cases which they cannot undertake, 
where special knowledge and skill are required. For these 
provision is made. Within the ordinary profession there 
are specialties which men undertake as their peculiar talents 
prompt them. One takes up surgery, and even under that 
head there are specialties; another makes nervous diseases 
his sphere; another fevers; and each attains an excellency 
in his chosen branch. And when difficult cases occur it is 
thought no shame that an ordinary practitioner should call 
in the aid of one who has made a specialty of that particu- 
lar disease or injury. The same is true in law. One man 
devotes himself to criminal, another to civil cases. One is 
great as a pleader or cross-examiner, another is valued for 
his sound written opinions, etc. But, as we have seen, 
there is nothing of this in the ministry. Every Presbyter 
must be a Rector, and as such combine in himself all these, 
I might truly say, incompatible qualities. Verily, the chil- 
dren of this world are, in their generation, wiser than we. 

But if this be wrong—and who can deny it?—it follows 
that if there is to be a change we must begin it in our sys- 
tem of educating clergymen; and at the foundation of this 
change must be a recognition of the inspired teachings 
regarding the diversities of gifts. We must press into the 
service of the Church all the various talents with which the 
Holy Spirit has endowed its members. And here, though 
I am writing more especially of clerical education, I cannot 
refrain from just hinting how useful lay talent may be made 
in its various gifts for building up the Church. Laymen 
may have the gift of teaching, and may be especially useful 
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in defending our religion from infidel attacks, by devoting 
to its service their scientific knowledge. We are too apt to 
confine their work to the financial department. 

But to resume. It may be said that it is easier to find 
fault than to point out the better way. At the risk of 
seeming presumptuous, I therefore feel bound to make a 
few practical suggestions. 

1. Why not take a hint from the other professions? A 
medical or law student is placed in the office of an active 
practitioner, under whom he studies. He is also required 
to attend schools of law or medicine during a portion of 
the year, so that his course of preparation combines theory 
and practice. Then, when through his studies, he knows 
how to begin the exercise of his profession. The Theologi- 
cal candidate goes from school to college, from college to 
seminary, from seminary very generally at once to a parish, 
with little, if any, experience of what he has todo. The 
writer remembers well his own sense of utter unfitness from 
inexperience when as a young Deacon he was called to a 
parish and his first duty was to visit a dying woman. This 
is partly remedied by the employment of candidates as lay- 
readers; but this by no means meets the case, for these are 
left too much to themselves. Provision could be made by 
which Rectors having special gifts and opportunities for 
such work might take candidates as pupils during a portion 
of the year. If I am not mistaken, the Master of the Tem- 
ple in London did such work with great success. 

2. Let there be a certain standard to which all who grad- 
uate from the Seminary must attain, and let not that stand- 
ard be too low. The Church cannot afford to havea poorly 
educated ministry. And in order to keep up to this grade, 
let not admission be made too easy. The writer knows 
from observation, and the Professors will all bear him out 
in the statement, that one great trouble in the Seminary 
arises from insufficient preliminary education. Men have 
to take up time in studies which ought to have been thor- 
oughly learned before coming there, and hence are incom- 

20 
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petent to do justice to the course laid down. The standard, 
however, should be sufficiently easy to allow all of ordinary 
ability to attain to it, yet sufficiently general to fit a man 
for the usual ministerial life. 

3. While the students are pursuing this course, those 
under whose care they may be, their Bishop, Tutor or Pro- 
fessors, will have the opportunity of noticing if they have 
any gifts fitting them for special work in the Church. 
These are to be carefully cultivated, either during the regu- 
lar course, or, better, by providing for their continuance in 
the Seminary, after graduating, to pursue such special 
studies. Opportunities might be afforded for graduates of 
other seminaries to have admission to this, the General one, 
so as to partake of these advantages. For such purpose, to 
bring out these gifts, and at the same time widen the gen- 
eral course of study, there should be lectures on various 
branches of doctrine and practice by eminent men, not pro- 
fessors, open to all the students, or to different classes. 
Then fellowships ahould be endowed for different courses 
of studies, to which admission should be on competitive 
examination of the particular topic to promote which it is 
founded. Other seminaries might endow fellowships and 
confine them to their own graduates. Some fellowships 
might be open to all, whether graduates of the Seminary or 
not, who showed on examination the highest proficiency in 
such branch. Thus we might gradually have in the ministry 
a set of specialists fitted to profit the church by “ manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit ;” “ by the word of wisdom, of knowledge, 
of faith, of healings, of prophecy, of discerning of spirits, of 
divers kinds of tongues, of interpretation of tongues.” (See 
1 Cor. xii.: 7-11.) 

Of course, this requires endowments. But this is what 
is now being sought, and my wish is to show the great need 
and use of such. I believe there are men in the Church 
who, if convinced of their utility, would be glad to help in 
this matter. 

4. Such graduates could remain as fellows, as in the Eng- 
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lish universities, aiding as tutors, and in missionary work in 
neighboring dioceses; or provision could be made for them 
on Cathedral staffs, where their specialties could be made 
useful to their Bishops and the parochial clergymen. There 
is not space to go into further details. Two instances must 
suffice. Let us suppose that a Rector feels the need in his 
parish of special teaching on a certain topic, say the scien- 
tific infidelity of the day. He fears to undertake it himself, 
not having any gift or special knowledge that way. One 
of these Fellows he knows is thoroughly conversant with 
the subject and has the gift of “knowledge.” What a 
blessing to be able to send for him to lecture on the sub 
ject. Ora pastor is puzzled hy some difficult case of con- 
science, which he feels incompetent to decide. He knows 
that there is in the Seminary one who has made special 
stndy of such cases, having the gift of “ wisdom” and “ dis- 
cerning of spirits,” and that he has a right to lay his diffi- 
culty before him and ask for advice. What comfort in this. 

I have very hurriedly and crudely made suggestions, 
rather than discussed the subject. Will not some more 


competent person be induced, on reading this, to take-up 
the theme and give us, through the CaurcH REVIFW, a 
fuller treatment of the subject ? E—-. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


We know very well that the conclusion to which we have come, 
as shown in the last number of this Review, of the entire abroga- 
sion of the English Prayer Book in this Church, was not held by 
Bishop White. He appears to have held the opinion that where 
we have not legislated, we fall back on English law. But that 
this was not the view of the lower house of convention appears 
plainly from the Bishop’s own confession. In his note on the 
Convention of 1789 (Memoirs, p. 147) he gives the same account 
of the adoption of a Prayer Book which we have drawn from 
the Journal, though he declares against the principle on which it 
was done. We have not room to insert al] he says, the following 


must suffice : 


“The direct course would have been to have taken the English liturgy as 
that in which some alterations were contemplated, and with it the other as 
a proposal. (i. e., the Proposed Book printed by the committee of which he 
was chairman)....Certain it is that the extreme proposed tended very much 
to the opposite extreme, which took effect—an evident implication in all the 
proceedings of the house, that there were no forms of prayer, no offices and 
no rubrics, until they should be formed by the convention now assembled.” 

‘Dr. Parker proposed that the English book should be the ground of the 
proceedings held, without any reference to that set out and proposed in 1785. 
This was objected to by some, who contended that a liturgy ought to be 
formed, without reference to any existing book, although with liberty to take 
from any....The issue of the debate was the wording of the resolves as 
they stand on the Journal, in which the different committees are appointed, 
to prepare a morning and evening prayer, etc., instead of its being said, ‘to 
alter the said services,’ which had been the language in 1785.” 


It is very evident that the views of the majority were those we 
have expressed above. It was natural that Bishop White should 
feel the contemptuous treatment received by the Proposed Book 
over which he had so long and industriously labored. 


Tue Unweitten Law. 


We assert then that the only written Ritual Law of the Ameri- 
can Church is to be found in her Book of Common Prayer, and in 
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the Constitution and Canons of the General and of the Diocesan 
Conventions. But there are, as is admitted on all hands, many 
cases for which these make no provision, as for instance the dress 
of the minister. We have shown that the law of the English 
Church has no authority among us in these matters, even were 
that law more clearly defined, which it is not. Are we then with- 
out law and at liberty to do as we individually or congregationally 
may please? We answer, not so, for besides the written law, we 
have a Common Law of the American Church, which, though of 
inferior authority, is at least a safer guide for conduct than any 
individual judgment can be; and is so far binding that no indi- 
vidual is justified in unnecessarily transgressing it. Hoffman 
recognizes this as obtaining even before the Revolution, he writes, 
“The truth is that a common law had sprung up in the colo- 
nies, the offspring of their necessities and position, in the same 
manner as the common law of England had arisen in the Saxon 
age.” } 

Let us undersiand what we mean by this common law. Black- 
stone defines it to be, “such as receive their binding power and 
the force of laws by long and immemorial usage, and by their 
universal reception throughout the kingdom.”* We hold, then, 
that customs of long and immemorial usage, and universally re- 
ceived in the Church, constitute a common 1.w for the American 
Church, supplying, so far as they go, the deficiences of the written 
law. We will endeavor to define this more clearly. 

1. What constitutes “long and immemorial usage”? Blackstone 
defines it to be “time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary.” But this surely is to be taken with certain 
necessary limitations. Thus, in England, this period is fixed 
from the time of Richard I. But in regard to customs, i. e., 
“laws which affect only the inhabitants of particular districts,” 
this period, ‘‘ whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary,” has, by Act of Parliament, been shortened to “twenty 
years, making undisturbed usage for that period a bar or title in 
itself.” 

It would seem, then, that we cannot be wrong in fixing some 





' Law of the Church, p. 30. * Blackstone, Com. Sec. 3. 
* Com. See. 3, n. (11). 
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period to or beyond which customs dating acquire the force of 
common law for our Church, and in doing so we are to take into 
consideration the peculiar circumstances of that chnrch. The rea- 
son why the English common law dates from Richard I. ap- 
pears to have been because from that time the law assumed a 
fixed form, the various elements, Saxon, Danish, Norman, etc., 
appear then to have assimilated by custom and use. We get 
then the general principle; that of any custom or rule which has 
obtained in a nation from its first existence, it may be said that 
‘the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” for no man can 
remember when that custom obtained not in that nation, and 
therefore it has become a part of its common law. That the 
national existence is comparatively short, does not, we think, de- 
stroy this principle. We might even go further, and taking the 
English law of limitation of prescription as a guide, we might 
shorten the period and say that an uninterrupted use of twenty 
years suffices to establish a custom. Applying this to our Church, 
we hold that any customs which can be shown to have obtained 
since our first establishment as a National Church, i. e., since 1789, 
when our Constitution was adopted, have become laws; we might 
even claim an authority, though a lesser one, for such as can be 
shown to have originated not less than twenty years back. 

2. But these customs must have been not only thus immemorial, 
they must also have been of universal reception. 

It will not suffice to show that a certain church here and there 
allowed them, but they must have been so universally followed 
that neglecting them would form a noticeable exception, and they 
must have been in continuous use. 

3. The legal force of these customs is greatly enhanced when 
we are able to adduce rulings in accordance with them, or allow- 
ance of them, by those in authority, as the Bishops and ecclesi- 
astical courts, or when they have sprung from such authority. 
We shall show by example that such rulings do exist and they 
greatly help in fixing the common law of the Church. 

4. These usages must not be inconsistent with the written law of 


'So it has been decided by the Supreme Court of Maryland. “A usage 
of universal prevalence becomes a part of the existing law, and is to be 
noticed ex-officio by the courts of justice.” American Digest, v., 520. 
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the Church. Any usage which has a tendency to teach doctrines 
contrary to those taught by the authorized standards of faith is 
ipso facto condemned. 

We submit, then, that we have two sets of laws, first, the Ru- 
brics, Constitutions and Canons; second, the Common Law of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, made up of those customs and usages 
which have continuously existed for a long period, but not less 
than twenty years, universally received, recognized by authority 
and consistent with the written law. And when we find no statute 
on any subject then we are to have recourse to this common law 
and not to any foreign ecclesiastical law or to private judgment 
for our guidance. 

That many of the customs which go to make up this common 
law are taken from those of the Church of England in no way 
disproves what has been said before, regarding the absolute inde- 
pendence of our Church. They are of force not because they are 
English, but because we have allowed or adopted them. We 
have in this followed the precedent set us by that Church in re- 
gard to the Canon Law. The Canon Law as such is of no force in 
that kingdom, yet custom and allowance have given to certain of 


its provisions the force of law. The words of Lord Coke, quoted 
by Lord Hardwicke, in an opinion delivered, 1736, regarding the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical. courts’ are very instructive, and 
aid us in forming an opinion as to the force among us of the En- 
glish customs. 


Such canons and constitutions, ecclesiastical, as have been allowed by gen- 
eral consent and custom within the realm, and are not contrary to the laws 
statutes and customs thereof, nor to the damage or hurt of the King’s pre- 
rogative, are still in force within the realm. 


He also quotes the opinion of Lord Hale to the same effect. 


I conceive that when Christianity was first introduced into this island, it 
came not in without some form of external ecclesiastical discipline (or co- 
ercion), though at first it entered into the world without it, but that external 
discipline could not bind any man tv submit to it, but either by force of the 
supreme civil power, where the Governors received it, or by the voluntary 
submission of the particular persons that did receive it....if the latter, it 
was but a voluntary pact or submission which could not give it power longer 
than the party submitting pleased, and then the King allowed, connived at, 


' Atkyns’ Reports, vol. II, p. 669. 
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and not prohibited it, and thus by degrees introduced a custom whereby it 
became equal to other customs or civil usages. 


We think this, putting the word Church in place of the words 
‘‘realm” in the first and of “ King” in both, expresses exactly the 
way in which these customs of the English Church and others 
have obtained as a common law among us. It has been by our 
own ‘‘ voluntary submission or pact,” the Church “allowing, con- 
niving at, and not prohibiting.” 


PracticaL APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES. 


Let us see if the principles we have endeavored to establish 
will aid us in settling some of the vexed questions of the day. 

1. The admission of ministers of other Christian societies to 
preach in our Churches has raised the question if this be allowed 
by our laws. The Rubric and Canons both legislate on this sub- 
ject, but a difference of opinion is expressed regarding their inter- 
pretation. If we turn for guidance to the Common Law of the 
Church, we find that clearly in favor of the more strict interpreta- 
tion. Whatever laxity of usage may have occurred in the un- 
settled days of the first establishment of the Church among us, 
has long passed away, and for many vears the custom of the 
Church has been opposed to any relaxation of discipline on this 
point. We are not aware of one Bishop who has decided in favor 
of allowing the practice ; we might bring forward several instances 
in which they have disapproved of it. According to the Common 
Law of the Church, then, we must interprete the Rubrics and Can- 
ons as forbidding the practice. 

2. In regard to vestments we find no written law, except the 
mention of a “ Rochet.” for a Bishop and ‘‘the rest of the Epis- 
copal habit.” We find that custom has defined what this shall be. 
Our first Bishops brought this habit with them; they have always 
worn it, and it has always been received in the Church as the 
Episcopal vestment ; it is now fixed by the Common Law; we doubt 
the right of any Bishop to change it to suit his own fancy. 

For Presbyters the surplice with a black stole has always been 
prescribed by custom to be worn during the performance of 
divine service, except while preaching. This is so well known 
it is unnecessary to prove it. That some clergymen, in the earlier 
days of our history omitted its use, does not destroy its force; 
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they were plainly exceptions, and all were at last, by authority or 
force of Church opinion, compelled to adopt it. This custom, 
then, is a common law of the Church and no one has a right to in- 
fringe it, either by administering in ordinary garments or by using 
any other vestments. During sermons the custom has been to 
wear a black gown; this at one time was universal, having been 
adopted with other like customs from England. (f late years, 
however, this has been gradually changing. It would be difficult 
to say when the surplice began to be retained, especially on Com- 
munion Sundays, as now is most generally the case. Still castom 
points out as the common law the use of the gown for preaching, 
and, according to our view, if any Bishop chose to require its use, 
the presbyter would be bound to conform. It must be confessed, 
however, that the custom on this point is gradually changing, and 
the General Convention should take the matter into consideration 
and settle the law. But there is no law written or common for the 
use of other vestments during divine service than the surplice 
and gown. Even if the English Rubric allows the use of chas- 
uble or cope of variegated colors, that rubric is of no more author- 
ity here than one in the Russian ritual would be—it is not in the 
American Prayer Book. The use of such garments has never, 
until the last few years, been known among us. They are not 
now generally received; the opinion of a large majority of our 
Bishops is against their introduction. They who use them are 
guilty of setting up their own private judgments against the laws 
of the Church. 

The use of incense, chrism, altar lights, the mixing of water 
with wine in the Eucharist, the introduction of bowings to the 
altar, the lifting up of the elements in the celebration of Holy 
Communion, and the adoration of Christ as in the consecrated 
bread and wine, are advocated by some as allowed by the English 
Rubric and not forbidden in words by our written law, but they 
are plainly forbidden by the Common Law of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

They never were heard of in this country, either before or since 
the separation from England; uo custom or connivance can be 
urged in their favor; on the contrary, the legislation of the Church 
has been against them. In regard to these we take stronger 
ground than in regard to the others of dress, etc. They involve 
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doctrinal principles of the greatest importance. No usage is to 
be allowed which has a tendency to introduce doctrines forbidden 
by the Standards of the Church. Now these customs are intro- 
duced for the express purpose of teaching views regarding the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, directly contrary to those of the 
Churches of England and of America. No man who reads the 
various publications with which the press has teemed can for a 
moment doubt this. The persons who are introducing these inno- 
vations fully understand the force of their acts, in their own words: 

“Right Ritual will teach truth, wrong Ritual will teach error.” 
What they teach by what they call “Right Ritual,” the Church 
holds to be error, and therefore has forbidden, if not in terms, yet 
by omission and common law, their “Ritual.” It is no longer a 
question of mere forms and ceremonies, but of important doctrines 
touching the essential points of Gospel truth. This is a “ Pro- 
testant” as well as “Episcopal” Church. In assuming the name 
we protest against certain Romish errors, and, among others, against 
‘“‘Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of bread and 
wine), in the supper of the Lord,” ' and “ The sacrifices of masses, 
in the which it was commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for 
the quick-and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt.”* That 
the High Ritualists teach these errors, or come very near it, and 
have framed their ritual expressly so to do, appears from their 
own words; thus in a paper read before the “ Ecclesiastical Art 
Exhibition,” October 10th, 1866, written by the Rev. R. F. Little- 
dale,’ we read, “It is perfectly true that in the case of Ritualists 
it is the Mass which is being celebrated. Friends and foes are 
agreed on that head.” Again, “ There is no very wide gulf part- 
ing the one (the Ritualistic) from Roman Catholic ceremonial.”’ 
In another paper read on the same occasion by Rev. J. Edward 
Vaux, he advocates at funerals, “the celebration of the Holy 
Communion as a Mass for the dead.” There is a very able, and 
on some points suggestive, pamphlet, by the Rev. Edward Stuart, 
of London, entitled, “Some Thoughts on Low Masses,” in which 





‘Article xxviii. *Article xxxi. 

* We prefer to quote from tracts written some time ago, as showing that 
this thing has been going on a long time, and that there has been a per- 
sistent effort to introduce these erroneous views into the Church. 
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he takes the ground that the great want of the Church is the restora- 
tion of the Romish custom of Low Masses: that is, short celebra- 
tions of the Eucharist, daily during the week, and frequently on 
the Lord’s day, with permission for the priest to communicate 
alone, if none choose to come forward. And he advocates it on 
the ground that there are two parts in the Eucharist, the sacri- 
ficial and the communion, and that persons may unite in the 
offering who do not communicate. 


‘“‘ What we need, is the daily celebration of the Eucharistic sacrifice as the 
centre of all Christian devotion, forbidding none, of course, to communicate 
who desire and are prepared to do so, but inviting all, at such several hours 
as may best suit each, te unite their daily prayers with that offering of the 
Lamb once slain, by which His sacrifice of Himself is perpetually pleaded 
anew before the throne of God.” 


In a little tract called “Catechism of the Office of Holy Com- 
munion,” of which 14,000 have been printed, we find the following : 


Question If we are not going to communicate, ought we to go out of 
Church before the Communion ? 

Answer. No; we should stay to worship our Lord, even if we are not 
about to receive His Body and Blood, and should never leave, at any rate, 
until after the Comsecration, because the sacrifice is not offered at all until 
then. 

Q. What is this act of worship called? 

A. Spiritual Communion. 


And in the same catechism it is taught— 


Q. What is this sacrifice? 

A, The true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Q. In what ways should we offer this sacrifice ? 

A, Firstly, as an act of worship of Almighty God our Heavenly King: 
secondly, as a thanksgiving for all His mercies; thirdly, as a sin-offering to 
obtain pardon for our offences, etc. 

Q. What great mystery takes place in the act of Consecration ? 

A. When the priest has broken the bread and blessed the cup, and repeat- 
ed the words of our Lord Himself, “This is My Body,” and “ This is my 
Blood.” The Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ are really and truly 
present on the altar under the forms of the Bread and the Wine.” ' 

Q. What does the priest then do? 

A. He offers the sacrifice ? to God the Father. 











' The italics are ours. * That is, the real and true Body of and Blood of 
Christ. 
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It is true that after this is put in a disclaimer, “the elements 
continue bread and wine as they were before,” but the force of 
this is done away by the addition “but they have become what 
they were not before—the Body and Blood of Christ.” ' 

Now all this may possibly not be “ transubstantiation,” it may 
not be ‘the sacrifices of masses.” spoken of by the article, but it 
comes so very near it that a plain man cannot see the difference ; 
evidently it leads to it, and most certainly such teachings have 
never been allowed in our Church, All ritualistic customs, there- 
fore, which inculeate or manifest such doctrines regarding the Ku- 
charist,such as lights in honor of the communion, adoration and ele. 
vation of the elements, genuflections to the altar, change of vest- 
ments, are directly contrary to the common law of our church. 
“We have no such customs,” and we cannot but think that those 
in authority are bound by their consecration vows to put a stop to 
these things. 

There are other points of interest which we would like to ex- 
amine by our common law, but we cannot now do it; this paper 
has already grown beyond our intention. 


ConcLupING REMARKS. 


We have endeavored to give a rule by which we may be guided 
in those questions of ritual regarding which the Church has not 
legislated. We find this rule in the Common Law, i. e., the long- 
continued usages of the Church. This rule is founded on the 
analogy of the civil law. It is a safe rule; it prevents lawless- 
ness, forbidding the extremes either of low or high ritualism. 

How strictly this law ought to be enforced, it is not for us to 
say; this rests with those in authority. It is not always neces- 
sary that every slight deviation from law should be noticed. As 
the Church grows, new customs will necessarily spring up, be al- 
lowed, and gradually incorporated into her system, to fit her for her 
changing position, and will thus in time become part of the common 
law. Weare not of the number of those whose conservatism is 
so strong that they would put on the drag when going up hill. 
But in allowing new customs, the principles laid down should guide. 


' Quotations from this and other tracts, to the same effect, might be mul- 


tiptied. 
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These should be, first, such as at once commend themselves to gen- 
eral use, and, secondly, such as are in accordance with the estab- 
lished doctrines of the Church. 

There is one great danger in all ritualism, and with one word of 
warning regarding this we conclude. Let us beware lest we so 
prominently put forward the form that we hide the spirit, Relig- 
ion is a personal thing; each individual must, for him or herself, 
repent, believe and obey the Gospel The great danger in all 
these rites and ceremonies is that persons may rest in them and 
be satisfied; that they may come to think their religion can be 
done by proxy—that the minister may pray and communicate for 
them, the choir praise for them, and so their part in public wor 
ship become quiescent, or at most acquiescent. This is the sure 
tendency of all that appeals so strongly to what is called the 
wsthetic nature, the taste for fine music, glowing colors, dramatic 
show. These things undoubtedly are attractive, so is the theatre, 
but they are not religion; man’s nature may need some aids of 
symbolism, it must not be overloaded with them. 


God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
Must worship Him in spirit and in truth, 


We earnestly urge upon those who advocate these innovations 
seriously to consider what must be the result of thus following 
their own private judgment and taste in such matters. If the 
church law and custom be no authority to restrain them in one 
direction, neither are they to restrain others in another. Confusion 
must follow, and our beloved Church will soon lose that decent 
order and uniformity, that steadiness of form and doctrine, which 
have hitherto been her distinguishing features, and have drawn so 
many into her bosom for the very reason that here they are no 
longer “ tossed to and fro by divers winds of doctrine.” Let us 
beware lest for the sake of temporary fancies, and to gratify 
certain musical and histrionic tastes, we risk what is of so mach 
more importance, uniformity and spirituality of worship. It has 
been our comfort and boast, that go where he may throughout 
this wide spread republic, the Episcopalian, wherever he finds a 
Church, finds a home; where he can join in the same forms and 
prayers in which the loved ones in his own distant Parish 
Church are on the same day uniting, and thus he fully realizes 
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the “Communion of Saints.” If the common law of the Church 
be continually broken by these innovations, this beautiful feature 
of our worship will be lost, and we shall become in this respect 
Congregationalist. 

We have written with an earnest desire to aid in establishing a 
principle by which these vexed questions may be settled. We 
have avoided, even where we have felt deeply, the use of 
epithets or violent language. We give full credit to those who 
differ from us for sincerity. We are not in favor of the 
dull, monotonous performance of the services, but we believe 
that without any essential changes or innovations, by cultivation 
of the true spirit of devotion, a life and energy may be given to 
those services which will render them all that can be desired. 
Let ministers cultivate the power of reading well; let them in- 


culcate on the people the duty of joining heartily in the responses; 


then let all, ministers and people, imbibe the spirit of true devo- 
tion and earnest praise which irradiates every sentence of our 
Prayer Book, let them come thus prepared, and join heart and soul 
in the prescribed services. There will be no need of gorgeous 
robes or surpliced choirs, of artistic music, of lighted candles and 
crosses borne by acolytes, of low prostrations. The decent sur- 
plice, the reverend posture, the loud response, the burst of heart- 
felt praise, are al] that are needed to make this our common 
prayer, a fulfillment of the Psalmist’s exhortation : 


Oh, worship the Lord in the beauty of holinesss. 


AMONG THE BOOKS:' 


Lire, Irs True Genesis. By R. W. Wright. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. pp. 299. $1.50. 


The author of this beautifully printed volume claims to have 
discovered in what he calls a new and true interpretation of Gen- 
esis i. 11., “‘a complete explication of all the vital phenomena of 
our globe, with the single exception named,” i. e., of the creation 
of map. He thinks our common English translation, based on the 
Masoretic Hebrew, to be erroneous, and that we ought to follow 





'Several Book-notices, unavoidably crowded out, will appear in the next 


number. 
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the Septuagint version, which he translates “ whose germinal prin- 
ciple of life, each in itself after its kind, is upon the earth. The 
Z R A., he maintains, cannot mean here the seed of a plant or 
tree, because the tree comes first and the seed after as the fruit, 
and the earth is told to bring forth this Z R A, before any plants 
appear. Hence he argues the passage must mean, a germinal 
principle of life scattered throughout the earth ready to germinate 
and appear when the necessary conditions are found. He also 
holds that in like manner animal life sprang from “ primordial 
germs” diffused throughout the earth. The book is devoted to 
the elucidating and proving of this theory, chiefly as regards the 
vegetable kingdom, and very curious and interesting facts are 
given of the manner in which new plants will spring up where old 
ones are destroyed, and where the seeds of the new could never 
have been sown. The writer is very severe on the Darwinian 
and other like theories. His style is clear and forcible. Whether 
he will succeed in convincing the scientists that they are all wrong 
and he is all right, may be considered rather doubtful. Though 
it seems to us, not claiming any special scientific learning, that he 
makes out a strong argument for his general principle. Certainly 
he does not obscure his meaning by the use of such incomprehen- 
sible terms as we find in some books, “which no one can speak 
and no one can spell.” The claim of the author, however, that the 
principle he enunciates is a new discovery “entirely overlooked 
heretofore by both the biblical and scientific scholar,” we think can 
scarcely be maintained. His translation of the Septuagint may be 
original, but not the inference he draws from it. If he will look 
at the note on page 169, of Lange’s Commentary on Genesis i., 11. 
(American Edition) he will find the same general thought ex- 
pressed as to the germinal power emplanted in the earth by this 
first creative act. But he has the credit of working it out and 
demonstrating it by examples. The book is worthy of study by 
those interested in the subject. 


Our Sins on Our Saviour. Parish Sermons. By the Rov. 
Sydney William Skeffington, M. A. Lonpon: W. Sxkerrine- 
ton'& Son. 1879. pp. 280. 


A series of sermons for the Christian year; not one for each 
Sunday, but embracing all days “ which commemorate the various 
stages of the blessed Life of Jesus on the earth, and point Him 
out to us as God and man.” These sermons are more practical 
than doctrinal; or it would be more correct to say, they are in- 
tended to show the practical use of doctrine in leading the sinner 
to the Saviour to obtain remission of sins and sanctification. 
Those we have read are very spiritual and edifying. 
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Tue Preacuer’s Pocket. A Packet of Sermons. By the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould, M. A. New York: Port, Youne & Co. 
1880. pp. 242. $1.25. ; 

CHARACTERISTICS AND Mortives oF THE CurRisTIAN Lire. Ten Ser- 
mons preached in Manchester Cathedral in Lent and Advent, 
1877. By the Rev. J. Knox Little, M. A. New and Revised 
Edition. New York: Port, Youne & Co. 1880. pp. 257. 
$1.00. 

Here are two more volumes of sermons by well-known men. 
The demand which appears to exist for such books is certainly a 
favorable symptom. 

We have put these books under one head for convenience and 
because they came to us together, but they are very different in 
style and treatment of subject. Both are by men of strong 
church views, in this alike. But it is interesting to notice how 
differently men occupying very much the same standpoint will 
treat the same general topics. 

Baring-Gould’s style is very clear; he is very fond of illustra- 
tions and sometimes allows that fondness to carry him too far; 
as, for instance, in the sermon of the Resurrection, in which he 
compares the soul to the eddy of wind gathering, now the water- 
spout, now the sand pillar. But he interests, he carries you 
with him, he is brief, and leaves a decided impression on the mind 
of his teaching. 

Many persons in this country have heard Mr. Little preach 
His stvle is vehement, oratorical, and impresses you with its 
earnestness, but we do not think he leaves so clear an impression 
on the mind. Both have their admirers, and both are useful. 
The Church needs all sorts of preachers to suit all sorts of men. 
The former sermons are better suited for lay-readers, or family 
use; the latter, being somewhat connected, are better adapted for 
private reading, as will be seen by a mention of some of the topics : 
Christian Work, Christian Advance, Christian Watching, Christian 
Battle, Christian Suffering, Christian Joy, etc. 


Tue Unpiscoverep Country. By W. D. Howells, author of 
“ The Lady of the Aroostook,” etc. Boston. Houeuton, Mir- 
KLIN & Co. 1880. pp. 419. $1.50. 


A story which turns on so-called “Spiritualism.” If it have a 
moral it is to show how credulous men may deceive themselves in 
such matters, and how sceptical men may be mistaken in judging 
others. Out of the insanity (on this point) of Dr. Boynton, the 
filial affection of his daughter, and the perversity of Ford, the 
author has woven an interesting love story. The introduction of 
the Shaker community adds much to the variety and zest, espe- 
ially in the closing scene. ‘He caught her hand and drew her 
towards him. But at this bold action, Sister Francis, who had 
not ceased to watch him, threw her apron ever her head.” 
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THE GODLY ADMONITION OF A BISHOP. 


There is nothing more essential to the successful and just 
administration of government, than that the powers of the 
governor should be accurately defined and understood. 


This is especially the case in anything like a personal gov- 
ernment, else occasions will certainly arise when there will 
be tyrannons, or at least the accusation of the tyrannous, exer- 
cise of power. Episcopal government is of this character. 
Its essence is that of an elective monarchy. And yet in no 
period of its history, as autocratic as it has at times become, 
has it ever, in theory, claimed to be an absolute monarchy. 
The most despotic bishops have always sought, or claimed 
the sanction of councils or advisors, or at least of precedents 
to support their actions. The greater part of the legislation 
of the Church, the decrees and canons of councils, general, 
provincial and diocesan, are taken up with definitions of the 
respective rights and privileges of the different orders in the 
Church. And it is universally acknowledged that bishops 
are bound, and their powers limited by such definitions, even, 
in the American Church, by the canons of diocesan conven- 
tions, which are the acts of their subordinate clergy and 
laity. 
21 
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But it seems to be as universally acknowledged, that 
beyond the range and prescription of these laws or canons, 
there are other inherent Episcopal rights and prerogatives 
which are not so clearly defined, and consequently 
concerning the extent and authority of which there 
is no little agitation and dispute. And as doubt and differ- 
ence in regard to the fundamental powers of a governor can- 
not but breed trouble and confusion, it isa subject deserving 
earnest thought and consideration, whether some definite 
conclusions in regard to the extent and authority of those 
powers cannot be reached. 

“The godly admonition of a bishop” belongs to the class 
of Episcopal powers of which we are speaking. The formn- 
laries of the Church not only distinctly recognize the right 
of the bishop to issue such admonitions, but a definite prom- 
ise of obedience to them is exacted from all the lower clergy 
at their ordination. Yet we find there is no little difference 
of opinion as to just what “the godly admonition of a 
bishop” is. There is a disposition on the part of some of 
the clergy and laity to assume that it means only a judicial 
sentence pronounced after a judicial trial. While, on the 
other hand, there is a tendency, on the part of some bishops, 
to interpret it as giving them almost an autocratic power, 
and demanding an absolute submission from the clergy by 
virtue of it. Are either of these conclusions right ?¢ Is there 
an inherent power in bishops to admonish, apart from a 
judicial process? If so, are there limitations to that power ? 

In the Sarum Pontifical no vow of obedience is made, 
either by deacons or priests. ‘Though Maskell says one was 
generally given immediately before ordination. In the 
Pontificale Romanum, an oath is given to those ordained 
priests as follows: “ Dost thou promise reverence and obe- 
dience to me and my successors? I promise it.” In the 
first English ordinal, 1549, the promise as we have it now 
was introduced, viz.: “ Will you reverently obey your 
ordinary and other chief ministers of this Church, and those 
to whom the charge and government over you is committed, 
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following with a glad mind and will their godly admoni- 
tions, and ”—in the case of priests—“ submitting yourselves 
to their godly judgments?” In the American Prayer-Book, 
“ Bishop ” was substituted for “ordinary,” and the words, 
‘according to the canons of the Church,” used as the eqniv- 
alent of “to whom... is committed.” The promise, 
therefore, as we have it now, has remained unchanged since 
1549. But was the change then introduced intended as an 
essential modification of the older form? Or, without mean- 
ing to depart from the principle of obedience involved in it, 
was it simply thought necessary, in an age when the Church 
had often been cursed by ungodly bishops and an unright- 
eous and despotic power had been often exercised, to so far 
qualify the form of promise as to show that obedience only 
to such admonitions and judgments as were “godly,” was 
required ? The vow of obedience in the older Ordinal is 
indeed unqualified. Yet a qualification is certainly to be 
understood. The vow of monastic obedience was univer- 
sally regarded as more absolute than that of a secular priest 
to his Bishop, so much so that the “ vow of obedience” is 
always spoken of as one of the three characteristics of the 
monastic life. Yet even this vow had necessarily implied 
qualifications. “ A religious,” says Gury, “is bound by the 
vow of obedience to all things which the Superior commands, 
according to the Rules and Constitution of the Order.” SoS. 
Thomas Aquinas, “ Religious only promise obedience with 
respect to regular life (regularem conversationem), and only 
with respect to this are they subject to their superiors.” 
Even here, then, there are still resegved rights, limits in 
regards to obedience, where freedom of individual action 
may still be exercised. Much more so, therefore, must there 
be limits to the ordinary promise of obedience to a Bishop. 
And such limits have always been recognized. Says Gury 
again, Compendium Theol. Moral. “The clergy are bound 
to dne obedience and reverence to the Bishop when he com- 
mands justly.” So S. Thomas Aquinas, “ In two ways it 
may happen that the inferior is not bound to obey the supe- 
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rior in all things; in one way on account.of the precept of 
a higher power; in the other way, if the superior shall 
admonish him with respect to that over which he hath no 
jurisdiction.” Other authorities could be cited, but it is 
hardly necessary to prove that the promise of obedience to 
the Bishop, even in the Roman Church at present, is not, in 
theory at least, absolute and unqualified. 

We hold, therefore, that there is no divergence in principle 
intended by. the differences of expression between the older 
Ordinals and our own. The latter contains in words 
what in the former was only implied, viz.: that there are 
imits to the duty of Episcopal obedience. But what are they ? 
Have Bishops no power of command, excepting what is ex- 
plicitly laid down in canon and rubic? Are they simply 
executive officers of written laws? Is “a godly admoni- 
tion ” only a judicial sentence? ‘‘ An admonition,” is one 
of the recognized sentences of an ecclesiastical judgment, 
and is pronounced by a Bishop. But, that that is not the 
sort of admonition referred to, must be evident, first, because 
it would be most unnatural and not to be expected that a 
criminal should be asked “ to follow with a glad mind and 
will” a sentence pronounced upon him. He must submit 
whether he will or no. But it were unreasonable to ask 
him to submit gladly. Such a supposition, too, would make 
the word “ gladly ” useless and meaningless, for it certainly 
seems to imply the ability of the person promising obedience 
to judge whether the command given is such as should be 
obeyed or not. Whereas, after a judicial sentence, no such 
power can be supposed. Moreover, there are three judicial 
sentences, and why should promise of conformity to one 
only be exacted? Again, the promise includes obedience to 
“ other chief ministers,” meaning, unquestionably, archdea- 
cons and others who have rights of visitation and supervis- 
ion, but a Bishop only can pronounce a judicial sentence upon 
aclergyman. There are, too, admonitions other than judi- 
cial sentences expressly spoken of in the canons, which a 
Bishop may pronounce, as that under title II, canon 3. And 
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there are matters referred, both by the canons and rubrics of 
the Church, to the Bishop as ordinary, for his decision, with- 
out prescribing any process of trial. And every clergyman 
is bound by the decision of the Bishop in these cases, though 
there is no formal trial or pronouncing of a sentence. Such 
things, for example, as must bereferred to the Bishop under 
the rubric for repelling persons from the Holy Communion, 
or under the canon on divorce, or in the case of disputes 
between a clergyman and his parishioners. In all these cases 
the Bishop issues what are his admonitions and judgments, 
which must be complied with by his clergy, and yet they 
are not judicial sentences pronounced after trial. The office 
of a Bishop neeessarily implies oversight and direction. 
He is not simply an executive officer of the law. He isa 
father. The fundamental eharacter of Episcopacy is that 
of a paternal government. And if you take away all power 
of command from a Bishop, except in execution of a written 
law or a legal sentence, you are destroying the fatherly char- 
acter of the office. A father must be able to speak with. 
authority, an authority necessarily appertaining to his office. 
So all Catholic custom has recognized the right of the Bishop 
to rule his diocese as a father does his family, as a shepherd 
does his flock. From this parity of position he gains the 
very symbol of his office, the pastoral staff. He is as 
supreme in his diocese as the priest is in his parish. And 
as being the source of all spiritual power, as having the 
primary cure of souls, all other power being derived from 
him, it is but natural and reasonable that he should havethe 
right of government and direction over those who are his 
delegates and vicars. In earlier times the Bishop could even 
prescribe the rites and liturgies his diocese should use. And 
though at first, before canons and constitutions were formed, 
and general laws and regulations for the government of the 
Church were accumulated, the office was doubtless necessarily 
more absolute and patriarchal in its character than it is now ; 
and though laws and canons were ordained for the very pur- 
pose of protecting the rights of the other orders in the Church, 
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and guarding against despotic use of power, still the origi- 
nal ideal and natare of the Episcopal office must be kept in 
mind, and its inherent rights of government conceded to it, 
where they have not been expressly curtailed by the general 
action of the whole Church, or by the individual action of 
the Bishop himself, as when he delegates his power to an- 
other. The power of government and command appertains 
as inherently to the office of a Bishop as it does to that of a 
father, or a king. And yet the powers of both a father and 
a king are necessarily curtailed by certain natural laws, and 
those of a king by whatever constitutions of the realm have 
been ordained with his consent, or which he found belong- 
ing to it when he assumed the throne. So the power of a 
Bishop is likewise guarded by divine and natural laws, and 
by such constitutions and canons as the General Church may 
have adopted, or to which the Bishop in his own diocese may 
have assented. 

This is what we believe is meant by. the qualification 
“godly ” in the promise of obedience in the Ordinal. We 
hold that a Bishop has a natural power of admonition, apart 
from the pronouncing of a judicial sentence, and that the 
lower clergy have promised to obey him so admonishing, but 
in order that his admonitions may claim obedience they 
must be “ godly.” 

The question, then, remains just what is included in this 
term “ godly,” by what laws or restrictions a Bishop’s power 
of admonition is bounded ¢ 

In the first place, the term seems to be interpreted by the 
equivalents in the English oath of “canonical obedience 
.. .. in all legal and honest commands,” and in the 
American Institution office by the demand of ‘compliance 
with such lawful directions ” as the Bishop may give. The 
terms “ honest ” and “ lawful ” may well be taken, therefore, 
as the meaning of the word “ godly,” as used in this connec- 
tion. The admonition must be honest in its intention, not a 
fraud or deceit, and honest in the sense of being in accord- 
ance with the laws of God and nature, A Bishop could not 
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command his clergy to do what was immoral, or what they 
conscientiously believed to be morally wrong. So his 
admonition must be lawful. And to be lawful it must, in 
the first place, be in regard to matters over which he has 
jurisdiction, and in the second place, not contrary to any 
law, general or diocesan, by which the Bishop is bound. In 
regard to jurisdiction, the power of the Bishop is limited to his 
own clergy, those who canonically belong to the diocese of 
which he is the head. Even if clergymen are intruding in 
a diocese to which they do not belong, they must be referred 
to their own Bishop for discipline, excepting in cases ex- 
pressly allowed by the canons of the Church. Again, his 
jurisdiction is limited by his own acts of delegation, as when 
he has once ordained or instituted a clerk, he cannot sus- 
pend or degrade him, or deprive him of his benefice, without 
due process of canonical trial. So, too, his jurisdiction is 
limited to matters only relating to ecclesiastical government. 
And though that is of such a nature as to involve, to a cer- 
tain extent, a clergyman’s whole life, domestic and social, 
still: the subject-matter of the admonition must be distinctly 
shown to have such a connection with his ecclesiastical office 
as will justify it. 

Secondly, his admonition must not be contrary to any 
law, general or diocesan. A Bishop cannot violate, or issue 
acommand contrary to the decrees of a General Council. 
He cannot, for instance, order his clergy to omit an article 
or alter the wording of a creed. He cannot command any- 
thing contrary to, or order any deviation from, a rubric or 
rite prescribed by the office-book adopted by the national 
church to which he belongs. Nor can he disregard or over. 
ride the constitution or canons of the Province of which he 
is a member, or in the American church of those of his own 
diocese. 

These are the restrictions upon a Bishop's power of admo- 
nition, upon his power of absolute government. But there 
is still left beyond these a large range for the exercise of 
government. No canons profess to be a complete set of laws 
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for ecclesiastical government. There are many things which 
are designedly left to the Bishop’s individual discretion. 
No rubrics, even, can be a complete directory for the per- 
formance of Divine worship. There are still many things 
left to be determined by custom, by individual preference, 
or by the Bishop, if he sees fit to give directions concerning 
them. . 

Let us look at this matter of ritual, as perhaps there is 
more danger of differences arising in regard to the extent of 
the Bishop’s power to direct it, than in anything else. There 
are some things concerning which the rubrics are entirely 
silent, nor is there with us any canon covering them. For 
example, the vestments of the clergy during Divine service, 
the furniture of the chancel and ornaments of the Holy 
Table. The “ornaments rubric” has been omitted from the 
American Prayer-Book. Nor have we the English adver- 
tisements or canons in reference to these things. We have 
nothing but the mention of the “‘ Episcopal habit,” and of 
deacons and priests being ‘‘decently habited,” in the Ordinal, 
and a reference to “ the dress appropriate to clergymen,” in 
one of the canons, and the simple mention of the chancel 
and the Holy Table in the Prayer-Book. What, then, is 
our law in these matters, and what powers have our Bishops 
in reference to them? It is indeed a question whether or 
not the English canons are binding upon us in matters not 
covered and prescribed by our own canons. Unquestiona- 
bly in all “essentials” of discipline or worship, as well as of 
doctrine, of the Church of England, we have no right to 
depart, for it was on that very compact that we received our 
orders, and the Preface to the Prayer-Book declares there is 
no intention of so departing. But if these things are not 
regarded as essential, but as matters which may be altered 
or varied according to local circumstances, how are we to 
be guided? If in default of any law of our own, we fal] 
back upon the English law, how are we to understand it? 
The interpretation of the English “ ornaments rubric” itself 
is disputed. Is it to be taken in the plain meaning of the 
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words, or are we to read into it the Advertisements of Eliz- 
abeth, as decreed by the Privy Council? Or, having no 
actual written law, is every clergyman to be a law unto him- 
self in this matter? Or are all, clergy and Bishops alike, 
bound by that most uncertain and varying law of custom, a 
law which has only to be successfully violated for a time to 
be claimed as authority for the law-breaker? We should 
hold that this is just one of those cases in which the natural 
and inherent right of the Bishop obtains. If the national 
or provincial church deliberately neglects or declines to make 
any definite prescription concerning it, and if it is uncertain 
or disputed whether there is any law on the subject, then it 
is certainly far more natural and better that the Bishop, by 
virtue of his position as supreme governor of the diocese, 
and of the powers of government which all catholic custom has 
assigned to him, and the formularies of our Church recognize 
as belonging to him, should have the right of direction in these 
matters, than that each individual clergyman should be at 
liberty to follow his own personal tastes and inclinations- 
The Bishop may very wisely allow a discretion to his clergy, 
may permit even wide divergences in these particulars 
among the different churches of his diocese, according to the 
wishes and proclivities of the various congregations. But 
our contention is, that the power in the premises lies with 
the Bishop. If he sees fit to prescribe the vestments of the 
clergy, the furniture of the chancel, or the ornaments of the 
altar, in the absence of any general law on the subject, he 
has the right to do so. Of course there may be at times 
extraordinary and tyrannical exercise of this power, as when 
lately a Bishop of the Church solemnly issued his admo- 
nition against the use of flowers and altar-cloths in his dio- 
cese. Such a command was not only a petty and vexatious 
interference with individual liberty, but in the opinion of 
the vast majority of American churchmen, would be consid- 
ered as a serious hindrance and drawback to the true growth 
and development of the church. But even so, even though 
the ill-advised and narrow views of a single Bishop should 
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lead him to so unwise a use of his power, it is better, on the 
whole, that the Bishop should be recognized as possessing 
the power, than that we should degenerate into mere con- 
gregationalism, that there should be no power of restraint 
anywhere, no matter how great the extravagances or eccen- 
tricities individual priests might choose to indulge in. There 
certainly is catholic authority for Bishops prescribing the 
ritual of their diocese, but there is no such authority what- 
ever for each clergyman doing it for his own parish. And 
what is the meaning and use of the right and duty of the 
Bishop of visitation of the churches of bis diocese, but to 
reform abnses, to inquire concerning the performance of 
Divine service, and direct how it shall be done? 

In applying this principle there will of course be doubtful 
cases, in which it may. be a question how far the Bishop has 
the power to direct, as in the interpretation of a doubtful 
rubric, such as in reference to the meaning of the “ right 
side” of the table, or “standing before the table.” Or, in 
regard to the use of a credence. The rubric directs that at 
a certain point of the service, the priest shall “then” place 
the elements on the Table, which would certainly seem to 
imply the necessity of some other place for them to stand 
until that moment arrives. But it is conceivable a Bishop 
might refuse to sanction the use of acredence. So as to the 
use of ablutions. The rubric directs that none of the con- 
secrated elements shall be carried out of the church, and it 
is simply a physical impossibility that that should be liter- 
ally complied with, unless there is some rinsing of the chal- 
ice. Buta Bishop might forbid it, on the ground of its 
being & ceremony not authorized by the Prayer-Book. In 
these cases, the priest would have the alternative of submit- 
ting to the Bishop’s ruling as having a power of interpreta- 
tion of the rubrics, or if he thought the Bishop’s command 
involved an actual violation of the rubries, of standing a trial 
on the matter before his peers, if the Bishop pushed it so far. 
But even in these cases, surely it is the Catholic rule that 
the superior should be obeyed, Dr, S. B. Smith, in his 
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‘Elements of Ecclesiastical Law’”—an eminent Roman 
Catholic authority—says “‘ obedience is due the superior even 
when it is doubtful whether his orders are just, because the 
presumption is in his favor.” So Lindwood says: “If a 
command is just, it is to be obeyed; if it is unjust, it must 
not; if it is doubtful, it must be complied with to exercise 
due virtue of obedience.” 

But in all these cases a Bishop must distinctly “ admon- 
ish” in order to be obeyed. A clergyman has nowhere 
promised to follow his Bishop’s advice. Gury says, “ that 
disobedience may be a sin against a vowit is necessary that 
the superior should truly command and not only persuade.” 
As long as a Bishop confines himself to expressing his 
opinion, or even to exhorting and urging his clergy to do 
what he regards as right and proper, so long, nevertheless, 
he leaves them to the exercise of their own judgment, and 
as they have often more vital and personal interests depend- 
ent upon their action than he has, he has no right to accuse 
them of disobedience, or to be offended or feel hurt if they 
prefer to follow their own judgment. If he deem the mat. 
ter of sufficient importance to warrant his doing so, then he 
must assume the responsibility himself and issue his com- 
mand, in which case the inferior is bound to obey. It isa 
fundamental rule of equity, that where there is responsibil- 
ity there should be discretion. And it is not fair for a 
Bishop to endeavor to deprive a priest of his discretion, in 
cases in which he is unwilling himself to assume responsi- 
bility, or in which the responsibility does not properly lie 
with him. An admonition is not an exhortation, or the 
expression of opinion. A clergyman is not bound to com- 
ply with his Bishop’s views or beliefs or wishes. The sec- 
ond order is not the mere tool and creature of the first, 
without any will or self-determining power of its own. 
Where a priest has a cure of souls, he is a pastor, the shep- 
herd of a flock. And the power residing in the chief shep- 
herd is not of such nature as to take all power from the 
under shepherd, but is chiefly one for discipline and refor- 
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mation, correction of abuses, reproof of neglect, general over- 
sight and direction, and therefore in its nature mandatory 
and imperative. A power to be exerted on extraordinary 
rather than ordinary occasions. 

But various objections are urged against allowing Bishops 
the exercise of this power. The Church is put thus, it is 
said, under a personal government, which might easily be- 
come autocratic and oppressive. The will of a single man, 
aud he generally an old man whose views and habits have 
been adopted in a previous generation, and become fixed 
and inflexible, is made the absolute rule for a large section 
of the Church, and naturally becomes repressive and a hin- 
drance to growth and development. And an individual, 
elevated to his office perhaps by the merest accident, or by 
the suffrages of a generation he has long outlived, has the 
power of fixing and enforcing his personal tastes and fancies 
on a whole diocese, the largest portion of which may have 
views and preferences totally the reverse. Again it is said, 
the admission of such a power would result in great diversity 
of use and rule in different dioceses. One Bishop would 
command one thing, another directly the opposite. In one 
diocese certain forms and usages might be permitted, in 
another absolutely prohibited. One Bishop would allow a 
large discretion to his clergy, another none at all. 

But the answer to these objections is, first, that we must 
consider not what powers it would be expedient in our 
opinion to allow the Episcopate, but what powers inherently 
belong to it, of Divine institution, if so be that we believe it 
to be of Divine appointment. We must see what powers 
were exercised by the Apostles and their immediate success- 
ors in New Testament times, and what universal catholic 
tradition has recognized as belonging to the office. And if 
we look at these authorities, it is impossible to deny that a 
personal character does appertain to Episcopal government. 
What else can explain or justify the tone of command and 
authority universally assumed by the Apostles, and which 
they directed those whom they associated with themselves 
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as Titus and Timothy, likewise to exercise. What else is, 
the meaning of St. Paul’s statement, that “the care of all 
the churches” came upon him, and his assumption not only 
to rebuke and exhort, but to direct, and ‘set in order” the 
things in the Church. And no one can read church history 
without acknowledging that always and everywhere the 
Bishops have believed, and the Church has admitted, that 
the power of oversight and direction and command has 
resided in them. The titles Hpiscopos, shepherd, father, 
universally ascribed to Bishops, necessarily involve the idea 
of a personal ruler. Moreover, though a power of personal 
government pertains toa Bishop, it is not an absolute power. 
A Bishop is not supreme in his diocese as an absolute mon- 
arch is in his kingdom. The diocese is not the unit of the 
Church. It is only part of a Province or of a National 
Church, and the diocese, with the Bishop at its head, is bound 
by the decrees and acts of the provincial or national synod 
to which it belongs, and of those of the church universal. 
So it is, and always has been, in the power of the Church 
at large to limit the discretion of individual Bishops as far 
as it sees fit. At any moment, if there are directions in which 
Bishops are exercising too autocratic or individual authority, 
or in which too great diversities are arising between different 
dioceses, the Church has only to legislate, and the Bishops 
are bound, and their personal action is curtailed, by the limits 
of her legislation. Unquestionably great differences of 
practice may arise in different dioceses. Such differences 
have already arisen with us. Whatisallowed now in one dio- 
cese,is prohibited in another. Clergymen, even, can be ordained 
and allowed to officiate in one diocese, who cannot be ordained 
or are inhibited in another. But how long such a state of 
things shall be allowed to continue, is simply a question of 
judgment with the general church. As soon as it shall appear 
too great an evil, the Church can, in her legislative capacity, 
ordain a remedy. The Bishops are not independent sover- 
eigns, but members of a college, and bound by the action of 
their peers. Moreover, as the Church has been universally 
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constituted in provinces,.so there has always been a right of 
appeal from a Bishop to a Metropolitan, and occasionally 
further still to a Patriarch. And in every church, except 
our own, the Bishop, at his consecration, makes the same 
oath of ‘all due reverence and obedience to his Archbishop 
and to the Metropolitical Church,” as does a priest to his 
bishop. And as no principle is more essential in common 
law to the due administration of justice, than the power of 
appeal from a lower to a higher court, so is it as essential to 
the maintenance of just and equitable government in the 
church, the prevention of undue personal and tyrannical 
exercise of power, and the preservation of uniformity of 
practice and legislation. The true remedy for our present 
evils is not, as some contend, resistance to and curtailment of 
the natural power of Bishops, which simply means the sub- 
stitution of priestly for Episcopal power, and congregatioral 
independence and divergence, for diocesan, but in a nearer 
approach to the system and the safeguards belonging to 
universal Christendom. We have already, in the powers 
exercised by our Presiding Bishop, many of the powers of a 
metropolitan. Why should we not have all which have 
been universally assigned to that position, above all, this 
essential one of a higher court and right of appeal? Or why 
should not our national church, which is practically an over- 
grown and unwieldy province, be subdivided into others 
which would be more homogeneous and practically capable 
of administration. In this matter, as in others, we shall find 
that the wisdom and experience of the ages form the best 
and safest guide. 

It is a grave question, also, how far the Bishop should be 
controlled by the advice of his clergy in the exercise of this 
power of admonition in the government of his diocese 
The primary idea of a diocesan council is certainly that of a 
body of advisers to the Bishop. And our Institution office 
speaks of the “ Bishop with the advice of our presbyters,” 
as being “ the ultimate arbiter and judge.” The canons of 
our diocesan conventions are doubtless to be regarded as 
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’ a body of rules for the general government of the diocese, 
adopted by the Bishop’s constitutional advisers, and to which 
he has himself assented, and our standing committees are 
also authorized to act for the Bishop in the same capacity. 
It is urged, however, that allowing all these qualifications 
and restrictions, it is still too great a power to vest in a sin- 
gle individual in the Church. Take this matter of ritual, 
for instance. In order that worship may be real and effect- 
ive, it must be such as accords with the taste and desires of 
the worshippers. And it is unfair and unjust that a sin- 
gle man should have the power of prescribing for thousands 
of people the forms and modes in which they are to 
worship, or of depriving them of those which they prefer, as 
a Bishop would if this right be admitted, there being so 
many things which may be introduced or omitted vitally 
affecting the character of a service, without a single rubric 
being violated or neglected. Such a power will conflict too 
seriously with the personal liberty of individual priests and 
congregations. But it does not follow because a Bishop has 
such an abstract power, that he will use it to override and 
outrage the wishes and sentiments of his priests and people. 
Such a supposition takes it for granted that he is absolutely 
wanting in discretion, that he is devoid of those personal 
qualities which are essential to the proper discharge of his 
office ; that he is utterly out of sympathy with the general 
mind of the Church in reference to toleration and the allow- 
ance of divergences of practice. If it is taken for granted 
that a Bishop is not to be a real father and shepherd, that he 
is not to, feel a real interest in every clergyman and every 
congregation in his diocese, but is to seek only to advance 
the peculiar views of the particular party to which he him- 
self belongs, and to use his power to crush out everything 
that is not in accord with it, then doubtless there will 
be grave abuses and great injustices committed. And we 
venture to say that if men are made Bishops under such an 
understanding, they will be unjust under any system you 
can devise. But the cases of men so perverting or failing to 
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realize the true character and responsibility of their office 
are exceptional. The remedy is not to destroy the essential 
character of the Episcopate, which is of Divine institution, 
and under which the Church has grown and flourished as 
no mere human organization ever has, and to bestow the 
power and discretion upon the individual priest, which 
should be reserved for the chief shepherd, who has the over- 
sight of the whole flock, and the interests of the whole dio- 
cese at heart, and so take away all power of restraint and cor- 
rection, but to surround the office with all the safeguards 
which the constitution and powers of the general church 
provide, and then see to it that only the proper sort of men 
are elevated to the office. Only fatherly men should be made 
Bishops. Men who have shown that they have the qualities 
requisite for the discharge of the highest and most responsi- 
ble office in the Church, who understand its true compre- 
hensiveness, and are capable of interest in and sympathy 
with all parties within it. Woe be to the diocese which 
elects a Bishop simply because he is a party man, and woe 
be to the Bishop who administers his diocese simply to 
advance party ends. Such a diocese can never know the 
true blessings of Episcopal government, and such a Bishop 
has violated the most binding obligation of his office. But 
if the right man is chosen, the man having the natural qual- 
ifications of mind and heart, this power of admonition will 
be exercised with the greatest care and discrimination. 
Every father possesses inherently the power of inflicting 
punishment upon his children, but it is a power he will 
exercise only in the last resort. So a wise Bishop will look 
upon this power of admonition as one only to be used in 
cases of absolute and grave necessity. He will encourage 
the freedom and independence of thought and action in his 
clergy, and it will be only when he feels that great harm is 
being done, or large general interests are injuriously 
affected, that he will interpose the power of restraint or 
direction vested in him by virtue of his office. The personal 
influence of a Bishop is enormous, and in the vast majority 
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of cases will, if wisely, judiciously and kindly exercised, be 
sufficient for the accomplishment of the Bishop’s purpose. 
If it fails, then it will be for him most carefully and delib- 
erately to determine whether the true interests of the Church 
demand that he shall proceed to the more serious use of his 
power of admonition, or whether it is simply the desire to 
enforce his own personal preferences and predilections that 
prompts him to do so, or whether, or the other hand, a fear 
and dislike of creating hostility and opposition withholds 
him from exercising it when he should. Doubtless the 
Church will often suffer from all of these causes, from there 
being Bishops who are essentially unfit for their high office, 
from the untimely and undue use of power, and from tim- 
orous and injudicious neglect of its use. But nevertheless, 
with all these drawbacks—and they are only drawbacks per- 
taining to every form of government—our contention is that 
the power of which we are speaking belongs inherently to 
the office of a Bishop, that there are ample remedies in the 
hands of the Church, if she sees fit to use them, for all the 
abuses to which it is liable, and that it is vastly better for 
the Church, on the whole, that her Bishops should have this 
power, rather than that her government should degenerate 
into anarchy or mere congregationalism. 

There may be cases of individual hardship, and of tyran- 
nous exercise of power. But if such cases multiply the 
Church will take cognizance of them and ordain a remedy. 
And though there be such abuses, they will be exceptional. 
On the whole the power will work beneficently. And in 
this matter of ritual it will be found best to trust to the 
general judgment and good sense of the Bishops, rather than 
to admit an unlimited right of control in the congregation in 
reference to it, or to attempt to enforce by legislation a cast 
iron uniformity upon all. There is greater danger in a 
majority in a legislative body exercising a tyrannous power, 
in seeking to impose its particular preferences upon the 
minority, than there is of Bishops generally doing so. The 
Church will be freer to grow in the natural lines of her 

22 
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development under the kindly, fatherly government of wise 
and judicious men, than under a multiplicity of inflexible 
laws, hastily and inconsiderately passed by heated majori- 
ties in her synods and councils. 

On grounds, therefore, of expedieney as well as of princi- 
ple, we reach the conclusion that the vow of obedience of 
the lower clergy to ‘the godly admonition ” of their bishop, 
is not simply to his judicial sentence pronounced after a 
jadicial trial, but to the inherent right of a Bishop, a pre- 
rogative necessarily pertaining to his office, of directing and 
commanding his clergy, on all matters relating to ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline and government, which are not expressly pro- 
vided for or covered by the rubrics, constitutions, canons or 
laws of the general church, or of his own diocese. If 
there is any danger, or evidence, of the undue or unjust 
exercise of this power, the true and ample remedy lies in the 
selection of the proper men for the office of Bishop, in their 
care and discretion in the use of this power, in legislation by 
the Church in her corporate capacity, and in providing an 
appeal toa higher court. We are sure that the Church 
will gain far more in the future, as she has in the past, from 
the healthful exercise of Episcopal power, where the proper 
restraints are applied to it, than she will lose from its 
injudicious or unjust use. And that she has far more to fear 
from aspirit of insubordination, or from ignorance of the true 
meaning and authority of the office of a Bishop, than she has 
from adhering to the Catholic lines and interpretations to 
which her formularies, her constitution and her history bear 
witness. 


GEORGE WOOLSEY HODGE. 





THE CASE OF ONESIPHORUS. 


The mention of Onesiphorus, in the second Epistle to 
Timothy, is familiar to all readers of Holy Scripture, espe- 
cially to those who have had occasion to consider it in its 
possible reference to prayers for the departed. The mention 
occurs in two passages, one at the beginning and another at 
the end of the Epistle. 

The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed 
me, and was not ashamed of my chains. But, on the contrary, when he 
arrived in Rome, he sought me out the more diligently, and found me. The 
Lord grant unto him that he might tind mercy of the Lord in that day; and 
in how many things he ministered at Ephesus, thou knowest better than I.— 
[II. Tim., i., 16, 17, 18, Bishop Ellicott’s version. | 
_ Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household of Onesiphorus. [II. Tim., 
ly. 19.] 

The question raised is whether Onesiphorus was or was 
not living when St. Paul wrote the foregoing words. In the 
absence of any direct testimony, the answer must largely 
depend on interpretation, and take the form of a probability, 
or a cumulation of probabilities. 

I. Can anything be fairly concluded from the form of 
prayer, “The Lord grant unto him that he might [A. V. 
may] find mercy of the Lord in that day?” That the day 
here spoken of is the day of final judgment, cannot admit of 
adoubt. But that, as unquestionably, does not of itself 
prove that Onesiphorus was dead. 

Indeed, when we take into account the circumstances and 
conditions under which this Epistle was written, the 
probability that the prayer was offered for one no longer in 
this world decreases. 

The Epistle is the last which St. Paul ever wrote, and it 
was written on the very verge of martyrdom. This gives it 
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a character and a coloring that are as noteworthy as they 
are conspicuous. The idea of the final judgment of his 
Lord as contrasted with the human tribunal which will soon 
condemn him to an undeserved death, fills the Avpostle’s 
mind and pervades all that he writes. The “judgment ac- 
cording unto works” is, indeed, never far from the thoughts 
of St. Paul. It stands out in all his epistles. But here it 
assumes an especial and striking prominence, and everything 
for himself as well as for others is referred to the awards of 
the great day of God. As has been well said, ‘“ He saw 
before him, at a little distance, the doom of an unrighteous 
magistrate, and the sword of a blood-stained executioner ; 
but he appealed to the sentence of a juster judge, who would 
soon change the fetters of the criminal into the wreath of the 
conqueror; he looked beyond the transitory present; the 
tribunal of Nero faded from his sight; and the vista was 
closed by the judgment seat of Christ.” 

Does he think or speak of himself? His words are, “I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day ;” and again, “ Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.” Does he charge Timothy 
his son? It is *‘ before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead at His appearing and 
His kingdom.” Does he recall how, at his first answer, ‘‘ no 
man stood with him, but all men forsook him?” He adds, 
** May it not be laid to their charge” ; more literally, “ May 
it not be reckoned to them.” And is there not here a refer- 
ence to God’s final reckoning with every man? Does he 
speak of the harm done to him by “ Alexander the copper- 
smith,” he says “the Lord reward him [render to him] accord- 
ing to his works.” And does he not again solemnly appeal 
to the great reckoning of the judgment ?” 

Surely we have a right to ask, Why, if in the case of so 
many living persons, as well as of himself, St. Pan) looks 
forward to the judgment,—to that day,—Onesiphorus should 
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be considered as no longer living because the thought of that 
day shapes the apostle’s prayer for him? Surely, some rea- 
son must be given for making him so marked an exception 
before he can be excepted. 

II. Such a reason has been found in the mention of the 
“household of Onesiphorus,” without any reference to him. 
“The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus ;” 
“Salute . . . the household of Onesiphorus.” [i. 16; iv. 
19.] Some have thought that this mention of his household 
only is to be taken as an indication that Onesiphorus was 
dead. Others—as Theodoret and Chrysostom—have thought 
that Onesiphorus was with St. Panl in Rome, and that this 
explains the peculiar mention of his household. In the 
absence of any absolute and definite proof, the question is, 
Which of these opinions is the most probable? For the 
choice appears to be between them. 

In the first Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul twice men- 
tions the “ the household of Stephanas.” ‘I baptized also 
the household of Stephanas.” [I. Cor., i. 16.] “ Ye know 
the house [household] of Stephanas.” [I. Cor., xvi. 15.] 
Why does he thus speak of the honsehold of Stephanas, with 
no mention of him? Was Stephanas not baptized? Did 
he not share in that “ ministry of the saints” to which his 
household had “addicted themselves”? No such suppo- 
sition can be entertained, as we shall soon see. Was Ste- 
phanas dead? Assuredly not, for immediately after the last 
cited mention of his household, St. Paul says, “I am glad of 
the coming [presence] of Stephanas and Fortunatus and 
Achaicus ; for that which was lacking on your part they 
have supplied.” 

Here, then, is one instance where St. Paul speaks of a 
“household” with no mention, in connection with it, of its 
head, because its head was, when he wrote, present with 
him. Does not this undoubted instance make Chrysostom’s 
and Theodoret’s supposition that Onesiphorus was with St. 
Paul when he wrote to Timothy, more probable than the 
supposition that he was dead ? 
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Dean Alford, indeed, in that headlong fashion in which 
he sometimes writes (after speaking of the supposition that 
Onesiphorus was with St. Paul) says, “but the aorist here 
will hardly allow that.” Now, without entering into any 
discussion as to the force of the aorist, it is quite enough to 
say in-answer to this piece of criticism, that in speaking of 
the ministrations of Stephanas, and the others mentioned 
with him, in whose “ presence” St. Paul rejoiced, “ and who 
were therefore unquestionably with the Apostle at the time 
of writing, the aorist is used. This simple fact overrides the 
Dean’s grammatical nicety, and effectually disposes of his 
criticism or rather hypo-criticism. 

May we not claim, then, that whatever may be said about 
prayers for the dead on other grounds and in other ways, the 
passages concerning Onesiphorus cannot be quoted as cer- 
tain Scriptural evidence for that doctrine? May we not go 
further, and say that it is more probable that Onesiphorus 
was alive and in Rome with St. Paul, than that he was dead ; 


and that the Apostle, most probably, speaks of his house- 
hold just as, under similar circumstances, he had spoken of 
the household of Stephanas ? J. W. 





REFORM OR REVOLUTION! 


To the Hon. John W. Stevenson, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Kentucky: 

My Dear Governor Srevenson: When the Committee 
on Canons, and our late Diocesan Council, adopted so 
promptly the brief resolution you had prepared, expressing 
disapprobation of the proposed division of the American 
Church into provinces, we all felt that there were important 
considerations connected with so grave a subject which we 





1Report of the Sub-Committee of the House of Bishops on the Provincial 
System. 
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had not time then to treat of. Accustomed as we had been 
to revere the character and to confide in the judgment of the 
distinguished prelates who had recommended this division, 
wecould not but feel some distrust of conclusions so adverse 
to theirs. Yet, as members of a legislative body, we were 
under stringent obligations to cbey the dictates of the judg- 
ment given to ourselves. 

There is certainly a real grievance, which has been in part 
the occasion for the agitation of this project. And this 
grievance gives to the proposition, as it seems to us, all the 
force and plausibility it possesses. That grievance is, that 
the House of Deputies of the General Convention is already 
an unwieldy body, too numerous under the necessary condi- 
tions of its triennial sessions for calm deliberation and for 
wise legislation. But the proposed remedy is far beyond 
and aside from the evil to be cured, and involves consequen- 
ces much worse than the disease. 

1. It artificially creates four legislative bodies, of grand 
proportions and imposing pretensions, with nothing to do. 
For leaving what it is proposed to leave to the General 
Convention, and allowing the present established jurisdic- 
tion of the Diocesan Conventions, there is absolutely 
nothing for these high-sounding Provincial Assemblies to 
do. It is as true of corporations as of natural persons, that 
to have nothing to do is a strong incentive to mischief. 
“An idle brain is the devil’s workshop,” is as true in one 
case as in the other. The incentive would be greater in this 
instance, for when distinguished men have journeyed from 
the far North and the far South to the common meeting. 
place, the Rt. Rev. Fathers, and the Presbyters, and the 
lawyers and the merchants, could hardly refrain from devis- 
ing some scheme of legislation to give purpose and meaning 
to such august assemblies. And too much legislation is 
already the opprobrium of American life in all its depart- 
ments. 

2. Supposing any division to be necessary, the proposed 
one is purely arbitrary, and strangely regardless of natural, 
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social and territorial affinities. No body-politic, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, can be successfully manufactured to 
order. To be real and enduring, such bodies must grow out 
of natural and sucial conditions. Ecclesiastical Provinces, in 
the early ages of the Church, were not thus artificially cre 
ated, but grew from convenience, and almost of necessity, 
from the social relations produced by the civil divisions of 
the Roman empire. 

The Provinces and Dioceses of the Church were simply 
the recognition and adoption by the Church, for her own 
economical uses, of the social relations already established 
by the Provinces and Dioceses of the Imperial government. 

Out of the like principles of convenience and fitness we 
already see the spontaneous association of neighboring Dio- 
ceses attracted around a great academical centre. These 
spontaneous associations will provide for themselves the 
legislative authority adapted to the special purpose of their 
corporate existence, essential to them, but with no element 
of harmfulness to others, or of interference with existing 
governments. 

3. The third objection to this proposed division may only 
seem of importance to me because.I belong to a generation 
soon to be extinct—the generation immediately succeeding 
that which achieved the indépendence and founded the insti- 
tutions of this Republic. With the most eminent statesmen 
of the age with which I have been permitted to live and 
labor, I have held and strongly felt that the cordial corporate 
union of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these United 
States, has been a real and beneficent and providential bond 
of that civil union upon the maintenance of which such 
mighty consequences depend. It is touching, it is emi- 
nently instructive to remember, that in the dark days when 
that civil Union seemed to be dissolved, at each triennial 
session of the General Convention seats were assigned to 
Deputies from all the Dioceses, with the name of each Dio- 
cese conspicuously printed, as aforetime. The prayers and 


the acts of those Conventions were offered up to God as the 
j 
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prayers and the acts of this whole American Church, and the 
answer came in the restoration of that civil Union which all 
now feel to be essential to the welfare of the American peo- 
ple. 

4. The allegation that the enlarged extent of our country 
requires too large an expenditure of time and money in trav- 
elling to bring together into one assembly representatives 
from the whole Church, would seem to be sufficiently an- 
swered by the obvious consideration that delegates can travel 
now, at as little cost of time and money, to the great centres 
where conventions assemble, as was required sixty years ago 
to reach the same points from Ohio, Georgia or South Caro- 
lina. 

5. The proposed formation of Provinces is neither the nat- 
ural nor the fitting way of redressing the evils of a too nu- 
merous assembly. The simple and obvious remedy for the 
evil is to reduce the numbers of the representative body. 
And happily in our great Federative Union this can be done 
without violent change, without organic disturbance, and 
with the uninterrupted maintenance of all the uses, purposes 
and benefits of that union. 

In a purely representative body like the lower House of 
the General Convention, four Deputies from each Diocese 
will as truly, as fairly, and as efficiently represent the inter- 
ests and the wishes of the Diocese as eight or a dozen could 
do. Ifany difference at all could be supposed, it would be 
that the fewer number would probably be selected with 
more care and deliberation than the larger. 

Besides the unwieldiness of a body as numerous as the 
present and prospective “ House of Deputies,” making ma- 
ture and well-considered legislation in the brief period 
allotted to its session almost an impossibility, the question of 
cost must be fairly met. 

The present number of deputies is 392. The growth of 
the Missionary jurisdictions into Dioceses, to say nothing of 
the division of these and of many of the older Dioceses, will 
soon make the number 440. The travelling expenses of 
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these gentlemen, at the low average of $50 the round trip, 
is now $19,600, and will presently be $22,000. The greater 
part of this sum is a direct tax upon the Church, and dimin- 
ishes by so much the amount that would be expended in 
parochial and missionary work. 

The charge upon the Commissary Department for the sup- 
ply of this number of officers of the Church Militant, cannot 
be less than $24,000, and may reach $40,000. In whatever 
way this expenditure is met, it comes ultimately out of the 
legitimate funds of the Church. The two items together 
make from $43,600 to $62,000. 

The time has come when self-respect and the proper inde- 
pendence of the Legislature unite in demanding that the 
last-mentioned and larger item of this expenditure should no 
longer be thrown upon the churchmen of the city in which 
the convention is held. To be billeted at free quarters at 
hotels, gentlemen having more or less interest in ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation footing the bills, is a danger and a snare. 

Your early recollections at Richmond, your intimate knowl. 
edge of affairs at Frankfort, have taught you how much the 
tone of legislation is influenced even by a few dinner parties, 

The new practice of free quarters at hotels, made impera- 
tive by the enlarging numbers composing the convention, is 
very different from that early custom when the few Deputies 
in attendance were entertained by their friends, as members 
of the domestic circle. In such association the obligation 
was often felt to be mutual. One of the pleasant recollec- 
tions of my life is the assemblage by that noble Christian 
gentleman, the late Wm. Welsh, of a number of his friends, 
of whom it was my cherished privilege to be counted one, at 
his yenial and delightful home during one of our conven- 
tions. To be brought into intimate association with that 
lovely family, to be permitted to see the minute details of the 
wonderful and self-sacrificing work which each member of 
it was doing for Christ and His Church, was a rich treat and 
an enduring lesson. But for the Deputies to look to a com- 
pany of gentlemen to pay their hotel bills, is a different mat- 
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ter altogether. The case at Boston was peculiar. The Con- 
vention had never been held there before, and the civic pride 
of the people seemed to welcome the opportunity of showing 
to the country that Boston could excel all other cities in the 
munificence of her hospitality as well as in the beauty of her 
cultureand refinement. But in New York and Philadelphia 
the thing is old and stale, and has become too much like the 
“ forced loans ” of former times in our Mother land. 

The Dioceses, then, must in some way defray the expenses 
of their Deputies to the General Convention. Surely it will 
be grateful to them to be relieved of half that burden, with- 
out any loss of influence or of power. ' 

6. Increasing the interval between the sessions of the 
General Convention, is another obvious method of relief 
from the grievance complained of. 

When we recollect the happy effect of each session of the 
Convention upon the whole Church in the past, quieting 
disturbance and composing differences, we cannot but hesitate 
at a proposition to diminish the frequency of these assem- 
blies.s But when we recollect that the legislation of the 
Church is settled now upon sure foundations ; that exigen- 
cies demanding new legislation can hardly be expected to 
arrive in less than five years, and that this is in reality a 
brief period in the fast-flowing life of our people, we may 
reasonably be reconciled to a quintennial instead of a trien- 
nial session. 

7. These propositions for relief will, it is too likely, be 
met and probably defeated, by a demand on the part of some 
of the larger Dioceses for a new ratio of distribution of the 
representation on a numerical basis. The suggestion of this 
revolutionary change in the Constitution of the Church has 
been thrown out every now and then for a few years past. 
Asa purely American idea it is popular and taking. But 





Since writing this the circular of the New York Committee of Arrange- 
ments has been received, very appositely placing the matter on the right 
basis. In it each member is distinctly asked whether he “desires” to be a 
pensioner of the Diocese of New York. 
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it involves an entire subversion of the relations of the Dio- 
ceses, and of the character of the General Council. It will 
be a radical revolution ; the introduction of a new principle 
of portentous import, never to be staid in its progress until 
it has subjected all interests and all other principles to its 
imperiouss way. It seems to me to be unchurchly and un- 
statesmanlike. Its attraction is that popular conception of 
representative government which is doing so much to wreck 
the social and political fabric of this great Republic. 

The representative governments which have been so fruit- 
ful of beneficent influence have been based upon the funda- 
mental conception of the representation of interests. They 
have either been federative governments, representing 
States; or, in a single State, the representation of counties 
and of civic corporations. This form of representation has 
been the glory of England, and has made her the teacher of 
the world in the principles of constitutional government. 
Had the numerical basis prevailed instead, London would 
have dominated the kingdom. And in all the early history 
of our own country, the same principle of representation, 
derived from the mother country, continued, and it is only 
in recent times that the cumulative force of the numerical 
basis has begun to work its disastrous effect. 

It has been said that the Dioceses are sufficiently repre- 
sented by the Bishops in the upper House of the General 
Convention, as the States of the American Union are repre- 
sented by their respective Senators in the upper House of 
Congress. But the analogy does not hold. For the Bishops 
sit in their own House in virtue of their order, and are not 
Representatives at all. They are not sent, bu’ come and 
take their seats in their own right, responsible to no one. 
Strike out from the Constitution of the American Church 
the equal representation of Dioceses, and you establish in 
place of the constitutional government which has worked so 
well, and produced such happy and beneficent results, a new 
and revolutionary government, the effects of which no man 
can foresee. The numerical basis substituted for the repre- 
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sentation of interests goes on with increasing momentum 
until it culminates in a despotism of numbers, fatal to lib- 
erty, destructive of all interests. Let us not jeopard the 
precious inheritance of our glorious Church by any such un- 
tried and hazardous experiment. The good old ship has 
borne us along safely and happily in calm and storm for 
nearly a hundred years. We cannot afford to break her up 
now in the vain expectation of fashioning the old timbers 
into a craft trimmer and prettier and better suited to the 
changeable fashion of the day. 

Should a kind Providence give me strength to attend the 
coming session of the General Convention in October, I pro- 
pose, if opportunity is allowed me, to offer the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That Article 1 of the Constitution be amended by striking out 
from the fourth and fifth lines the words ‘‘every third year from the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-one,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “every fifth year from the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-three.” So as to read, Xe. 

2. Resolved, That Art. 2 of the Constitution be amended by striking out 
from the fourth line thereof the word “ four” wherever it occurs, and inserting 
jn lieu thereof the word “two,” so that the reading may be—“ Such represen- 
tion shall consist of not more than two clergymen and two laymen.” 

3. Resolved, That these resolutions be referred to the Committee on the 
Constitution, with directions to report at an early day. 


Should these amendments meet the approval of the Con- 
vention of the Church, it will be a happy close of my long 
service in this body to witness the adoption at this session, 
certainly the last I shall ever attend, of a measure which by 
removing all reasonable ground of complaint, may save the 
wise Constitution established by our fathers, and enable us 
to say with hopeful confidence, “ esto PERPETUA.” 


JAMES ORAIK. 








THEORIES CONCERNING EVIL. 


The most noted of the philosophic theories concerning 
evil is the Persian Dualism. Among all the attempts of 
mere human reason to account to itself for the ongoings of 
the universe, there is none morally nobler than this. It 
considers all things, persons and events, under the ethical 
categories of Good and Evil, and explains all that happens 
as caused by the perpetual and eternal strife of these two 
principles. There is a good God, Creator of Good; and an 
evil God, Creator of Evil. In the conflict, Ormuzd com- 
mands the Kingdom of Good, Ahriman the Kingdom of 
Evil. The best natural symbol of the good element is Light; 
of the evil principle, Darkness. Therefore the Persians 
worshipped fire and the sun; and combining patriotism with 
religion, identified Iran, their own land, with the kingdom 
of light, and Turan, the land of their Tartar foes, with the 
kingdom of darkness. I need not stop to mark out the 
points of resemblance and the points of difference between 
this system and the system revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 
Jehovah, addressing Cyrus by the mouth of the Prophet 
Isaiah, rebukes the hypothesis of two self-existent Creators ; 
saying, ‘‘ I am the Lord, and there is none else, there is nu 
God beside me. * * * I form the Light, and create Dark- 
ness; I make Peace, and create Evil; I the Lord do all 
these things.” 

In some of the later developments of the Persian system, 
the ethical dualism, of good and evil, was made to coincide 
with the substantial dualism, of spirit and matter. The 
dualistic Gnostics, and still more the Manicheans, conceived 
of matter as essentially evil, and accounted for the depravity 
of man by the fact of his having a material body, and being 
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through his body sunk in the grossness and vileness of ma- 
terial nature. The great problem of non-Christian thought, 
in the early centuries of our era, was to conceive how Spirit, 
which was looked upon as essentially pure and good, could 
have produced, or transformed itself into, matter, essentially 
gross and evil. The fantastic Aeon systems of the Gnostics, 
the Sephiroth of the Jewish Cabbala, and some of the spec- 
ulations of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists, were attempts 
to show how the Infinite could have become the finite ; how, 
out of Spirit, matter could have arisen ana come into being. 
The system of modern Buddhism is based upon the princi- 
ple, apparently deeply rooted in the Oriental mind, that evil 
is indissolubly connected with the finite and earthly, and is 
to be escaped only by withdrawing one’s self from the region 
of phenomena into the Abstract, the Infinite, the Eternal. 
The doctrine of the inherent evil of matter is alluded to 
by the inspired writers of the New Testament. The faithful 
are exhorted to beware of false teachers, who come “ for- 
bidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving.” 
The faithful are to be temperate in their use of material 
good things, are even to refrain from lawful indulgence in 
them at certain times or in special cases for religious rea- 
sons. But they are not to abstain from material things, as 
supposing them evil in themselves. “ For,” says the Apos- 
tle, ““ every creature of God is good, and nothing to be re- 
fused, if it be received with thanksgiving; For it is sancti- 
fied by the Word of God and by prayer.” It is perhaps to 
be regretted that the great Doctors, who combated Maniche- 
ism so vigorously as a system outside the Church, had not 
been more awake to the belief in the inherent evil of matter, 
as practically carried out by the hermits of Egypt, and the 
Pillar Saints of Syria, and their imitators and successors, the 
monks of the Western Church. Not all our admiration of 
their zeal, nor our acknowledgment of the many good works 
they have accomplished, need blind us to the fact that often 
their over-wrought austerities resembled in principle the 
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self-tortures of the Hindoo Fakirs, and, as well as the theo- 
ries of sme zealous reformers of modern days, proceeded on 
Manichean rather than on Christian grounds. Manicheism 
itself lasted far into the Middle Ages, furnishing the school- 
men with adoctrine to be argued against, surviving even the 
extermination of the Albigenses, and the efforts against it of 
the Inquisition, and disappearing only after the revival of 
letters and at the dawn of the Reformation. 

II. We in modern times are familiar with the ordinary 
Pantheistic view concerning evil. As, according to Panthe- 
ism, all that exists is the unfolding of one substance, it fol- 
lows that all that exists is of one sort. Perhaps the most 
accessible statement for Americans of Patheistic Doctrine is 
in the writings of R. W. Emerson. Here is a quotation 
from a poem of his, entitled “ Xenophanes ” ; 

“ All things 
Are of one pattern made ; bird, beast and flower, 
Song, picture, form, space, thought, and character, 
Deceive us, seeming to be many things, 
And are but one. Behold far off, they part 
As God and Devil; bring them to the mind, 
They dull its edge with their monotony.” 

All things are in substance one. They differ, not in kind, 
but only in degree. Evil is the less good. That is best 
which has the most Being. That is worst which has the 
least. To quote Emerson again, this time from the “ Es- 
says”: 

“ Essence, or God, is not a relation, or a part. but the whole. Being is the 
vast affirmative, excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all rela- 
tions, parts, and times within itself. Nature, truth, virtue, are the influx 
from thence. Vice is the absence or departure of the same. Nothing, false- 
hood, may indeed stand as the great night or shade, on which, as a back- 
ground, the living universe paints itself forth ; but no fact is begotten by it; 
it cannot work; for it is mot. It cannot work any good; it cannot work any 
harm. It is harm, inasmuch as it is worse not to be than to be.” 


Again: 
“Saints are sad, because they behold sin, (even when they speculate,) from 


the point of view of the conscience, and not of the intellect; a confusion of 
thought. Sin seen from the thought is a diminution or loss; seen from the 
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conscience or will, it is pravity or bad. The intellect names it shade, absence 
of light, and no essence. The conscience must feel it as essence, essential 
evil. This it is not; it has an objective existence, but no subjective.” 


I suspect that these last two adjectives have got transposed 
in the printing, but I give the passage as I find it. The 
comment I wish to make is that the view of sin which the 
conscience takes is the true view, and the same in kind as 
our sovereign Judge takes; and that any intellectual or 
ontological view which differs from this is false, and of in- 
jurious tendency. 

In our times, many are influenced by Pantheistic thought 
who are not themselves Pantheists. A softening of the 
prevailing sentiment toward sin has extended more widely 
than any change in belief respecting it. Society scarcely 
punishes crime with the vigor necessary for society’s own 
protection. The reaction against the ancient severity of 
punishment has carried people to an opposite extreme of 
lenity and softness. The criminal has become an object of 
almost unmixed pity and sympathy. He is to be more 
kindly treated than the poor and needy who have main- 
tained their integrity. All punishment is to be reformatory. 
none simply penal. Capital punishment is to be abolished. 
The same softness has invaded the tone of popular morals 
and popular religion. Vice is very mildly disapproved of, 
especially in people of good social position. And that preach- 
ing is most popular which comes nearest to breaking down 
the barriers between right and wrong in this world, and 
abolishing the corresponding “great gulf” that parts them 
in the world beyond the grave. It is owing to this soften- 
ing of sentiment that so many attacks are made in our day 
upon the Catholic doctrine of everlasting punishment. No 
doubt that doctrine has been overstated and unduly dwelt 
upon. Revivalism has magnified it beyond the proportion 
it holds to the rest of the Christian system. We are ex- 
pressly taught that those of little guilt shall be beaten with 
few stripes. And we ought to have full faith that “the 
Judge of all the earth” will *“ do right,” though He does 
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according to the strict letter of His recorded threats, as well 
as according to the promises of His word. But all those 
theories of the eternal world, Universalism, Restorational- 
ism, Annihilationism, which require men to torture the 
language of the Divine Revelation, and explain away its 
plain statements, spring out of a feeling toward sin different 
from that of the rightly feeling conscience, and different 
from that expressed by the God of Revealed Religion. 
Moreover, sin, as seen emblemized in the Cross of the Infinite 
Victim, is not something to be tenderly thought of, or 
regarded with less than eternal wrath and hate. 

Theories regarding necessity, whether religious or philo- 
sophical, of necessity as an attribute of human action, have 
been fruitful in wrong notions both of sin and of penalty. 
Modern Calvinism is the logical parent of modern Univer- 
salism. For if God is the Author of all that comes to pass, 
sin is a part of his own decrees, and how has he a right to 
punish it? It is nearly the same when, in the Hegelian 
Theory, sin is a part of the process by which man arrives at 
virtue, and the Fall of man is posited as a necessary step in 
his moral development. Again: If God is able to save’ 
eternally a part of mankind by an arbitrary decree and the 
overruling of their wills, and if as we are assured God loves 
all men, it seems a necessary inference that He should save 
all men. But if, on the contrary, God overpowers no man’s 
Free-will, and promises salvation only to those who by 
their Free-will turn themselves to goodness and to God, it 
seems to follow with equal certainty that, though the Divine 
Grace should strive with men to all eternity, there might to 
all eternity be some who would refuse to repent. And this 
conclusion is farther confirmed by what we know of the 
nature of moral probation, and of the permanent set which 
originally fluid natures take through continuance in either 
virtue or sin. As it is part of the Hope of the righteous to 
arrive at a perfectness from which they cannot fall, so it 
should be part of the danger set before all men that, when 
continued perseverance in sin has grieved away the Holy 
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Ghost, they may arrive at a state in which it will be imposs- 
ible for them to repent; a state which they will share 
with Satan, as the saints will share theirs with good Angels 
and with God. 

IIL. The only other theory of evil I shall mention in this 
paper, is one that comes to us with the endorsement of cer- 
tain Fathers of the Church, especially St. Augustine. Ac- 
cording to this view, evil is only a negation, the deprivation 
of good. It is said by some, though denied by others, that 
the germ of this theory is found in Plato. At any rate, the 
theory was held by Plotinus, and other neo-Platonists of 
Alexandria, probably in conscious opposition to the Orien- 
tal Doctrine of evil’s independent existence. The Christian 
writers also maintained it in controversy against the Mani- 
cheans, perhaps without noticing its inconsistency with the 
analogy of the Faith, and the injurious consequences it 
might have. In fact, the doctrine that evil is only the ab- 
sence of good, the diminution of being, is almost identical 
with the Pantheistic view of evil, as stated in the quotations 
from Emerson given above. -But it was the polar opposite 
to Manicheism, and that recommended it to controversy. 
St. Augustine may have found the theory controversially 
useful, also, in one of the points of the Predestination con- 
troversy. St. Augustine is the first Christian author of 
that baleful theological proposition, that God is the cause of 
everything that comes to pass. “If that be so,” said his 
opponents, “ how do you account for sin?” Most modern 
Christians account for sin by so far limiting God’s. causation 
as to allow Free-will to His moral creatures. But St. Au- 
gustine preferred to say, ‘‘Oh! Sin is nothing in the world, 
a mere negation. Sin only means that the creatures have 
failed to do the good they were intended to do, and so have 
lost the original goodness of their own being.” And yet, 
by a strange inconsistency, no one ever had more apprecia- 
tive views than St. Augustine, both of the inherent sinful- 
ness of sin, and of the severity of punishment it deserves. 

The schoolmen of the Middle Ages had the continued 
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controversy with Manicheism to keep up, and drew their 
arguments against it from St. Augustine, as they did also 
great part of all their theological and philosophical views. 
This may account for the expression, found in some of them, 
of the Augustinian theory of evil. The men of those days 
were not as well versed in the subtleties of Pantheism as we 
moderns are, and had not had as much experience of its dan- 
gers. St. Thomas Aquinas, however. modified the Augus- 
tinian Theory in a way that made it somewhat more con- 
sistent with facts. He drew a distinction between negative 
and privative. Evil, according to him, is not only that 
which is lacking in good, but that which diminishes or de- 
stroys good. Every kind of good has its opposing evil, 
which tends to destroy it; instancing in moisture, which is 
destroyed by drought. Of course he does not mean, as a 
Manichean would, that this is the original state of things, 
but only that it is their present or fallen state. Buta prin- 
ciple that is at work to diminish or destroy good in things, 
is not a mere negative principle. It is positive and active. 
That which poisons, corrupts, disorganizes, is a positive 
Force. The original theory, that evil consists in diminution 
of being, would make everything evil that is finite and cre- 
ated ; for fulness of being, independent and absolute exist- 
ence, belongs to God alone. This doctrine would be the 
proper logical basis of Pessimism, as of the Buddhist doc- 
trine of “ the evils of continued existence,” and would make 
all conscious creatures wish for the refuge of absorption or 
annihilation. If being and good are synonymous, also de- 
crease of being and evil, then total depravity would be anni- 
hilation. 

It is not consistent with modern metaphysics to say, as 
St. Augustine did, that substance is necessarily good. Nei- 
ther is it consistent with Revelation to say, as he did, that 
continued existence is necessarily a blessing. When a crea- 
ture’s nature has become evil, continued existence, to him, is a 
curse rather than a blessing ; although his existence under 
the curse may have its uses for other creatures, in other 
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parts of God’s empire. Substance is not necessarily good. 
Substance, apart from qualities, is neither good nor evil. 
The words good and evil are names of qualities, and denote 
qualities, and in ethical speech a being is good or evil pre- 
cisely according to what his qualities are or have become. 
Those who maintain that evil is positive, are not obliged to 
hold that it is an independent substance. 

Evil is not self-existent. It is not part of God’s original 
creation. Its cause has been misuse of the Free-will which 
God has allowed to His reasonable creatures. Evil, the Sin, 
has been originated by wrongly-acting creature. wills. Only 
Evil, the Penalty, has been brought about by the righteous 
will of God. The universe, with all its evil, is better than 
a universe without Free-will would have been, for a universe 
without Free-will would have been a universe without pro- 
per virtue among creatures. But that does not prevent that 
sin and its punishment, that evil both moral and physical, 
are dread and awful realities. Satan and his kingdom are 
realities against which God and the good contend. They 
are foes which Christians fear, and their work both in the 
world and in us is that which we are always with all our 
might to prevent, to resist, and to do away. The Catholic 
view, which considers evil as positive, although not a sub- 
stance but a quality, lies between the Manichean view which 
makes evil self-existent, and the Pantheistic view which 
makes it a nonentity. St. Augustine approached danger- 
ously near the latter view. The late Canon Mozley was a 
fair and candid critic of St. Augustine. He agreed with 
him in the belief of a predestination to absolute and certain 
salvation, which belief few Christians now-a-days, especially 
few churchmen, hold. He even allowed his Augustinian- 
ism to prevent his full acceptance of the Prayer-Book doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration. But he does not endorse 
the Augustinian theory of evil. Says he (“ Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination,” page 256,) “plain common 
sense tells us clearly enough that evil exists, and exists just 
as really as good.” Of the offender he says, “his state of 
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mind is as intense as possible ; there is the fullest determi- 
nation and absorption in the act.” “If virtue, then, is 
something, is not vice something, too?’ Canon Robertson, 
also, in his History of the Church (Book IL, chapter VIII.), 
refers to, and endorses, this criticism of Professor Mozley, 
upon the great African Doctor. It would be a misfortune 
if this theory should be revived in our times. All erroneous 
theories have injurious tendencies, and this is especially true 
of such as tend to diminish our dread and hate of sin, our 
conception of its intense reality, our fear of its awful conse- 


qnences. 
JOSEPH M. CLARKE. 





THE PREACHER OF THE ENGLISH REFOR- 
MATION. 


Hugh Latimer was the greatest man concerned in 
the English Reformation. Gifted by nature with the most 
noble qualities of mind and heart, these were cultivated to 
the highest degree by persevering study and prolonged in- 
tercourse with men in multifarious affairs of life, public and 
private, and chastened and mellowed by piety and the con- 
stant exercise of a gracious charity. The son of a stern epoch, 
and the leading spirit in a bitter conflict, he continued, 
throughout a long lite, simple, honest and cheerful as a little 
child. Asa preacher he was distinguished above all his 
contemporaries for the lucidity, strength and directness of 
his style, which was enlivened by a homely familiarity and 
humor which render the reading of Latimer’s sermons, even 
at this distance of time, an exceedingly entertaining as well 
as instructive employment. His delivery was natural, unaf- 
feeted and deeply impressive. Latimer was the grand heroic 
figure of England for more than a generation, and the pop- 
ular sense never recognized a greater wrong done in the 
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name of Justice than when Persecution gave him up to the 
flames. - 

Latimer was born in 1491 at Thurcaston, Leicestershire. 
We gather the most interesting particulars of his parents 
and the surroundings of his early life from his own utteran- 
ces. ‘“ My father,” says he in one of his sermons, “ was a 
yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a farm of 
three or four pound by year at the uttermost, and thereupon 
he tilled so much as kept half adozen men. He had a walk 
for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. He 
was able, and did find the king a harness, with himself and his 
horse, while he came to the place where he should receive 
the king’s wages. I can remember that I buckled his har- 
ness when he went into Blackheath field. He kept me to 
school, or else I had not been able to preach before the 
king’s majesty now. He married my sisters with five pound 
or twenty nobles apiece; so that he brought them up in 
godliness and fear of God. He kept hospitality for his poor 
neighbors, and some alms he gave to the poor.” 

This worthy father did all that his means allowed him for 
the development of the great powers with which his boy 
was gifted. At the age of fourteen Hugh was admitted to 
the University of Cambridge, and perhaps the best evidence 
of his industry as a student was his being chosen fellow of 
Clare Hall while yet an undergraduate. His physical cul- 
ture, moreover, had not been neglected. Preaching in his 
old age, he refers lovingly to the method of exercise in which 
his boyhood had been trained, and commends its innocence 
and utility :—“ In my time my poor father was as diligent 
to teach me to shoot, as to learn me any other thing; and 
so I think other men did their children: he taught me how 
to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and not to draw 
with strength of arms, as other nations do, but with strength 
of the body. I had my bows bought me, according to my 
age and strength ; as I increased in them, so my bows were 
made bigger and bigger, for men shall never shoot well ex- 
cept they be brought up in it; it is a goodly art, a whole- 
some kind of exercise, and much commended in physic.” 
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At nineteen years of age he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and commenced Master of Arts four years later. 
He was still “as obstinate a papist as any in England,” 
although, as it appears from his own quaint account, he had 
not profited by his religious culture to the degree expected 
of him by at least one of his kinsfolk:—‘ I was once called 
to one of my kinsfoik (it was at that time when I had taken 
degree at Cambridge, and was made master of art). I was 
called, I say, to one of my kinsfolk, which was very sick, 
and died immediately after my coming. Now there was 
an old cousin of mine, which, after the man was dead, gave 
me a wax candle in my hand, and commanded me to make 
certain crosses over him that was dead: for she thoaght the 
devil should run away by and by. Now I took the candle, 
but I could not cross him as she would have me to do; for I 
had never seen it atore. Now she, perceiving that I could 
not do it, with a great anger took the candle out of my 
hand, saying, ‘It is a pity that thy father spendeth so much 
money upon thee;’ and so she took the candle and crossed 
and blessed him, so that he was sure enough.” 

Devout and studious, however, he was, and proceeded to 
his degree of Bachelor of Divinity, upon taking which he 
directed his whole oration against Philip Melancthon, the 
reformer, and his doctrines, A change was at hand; a 
second Saul of Tarsus was to learn that God had chosen him 
to direct his energies in the way opposite to that preferred 
by the unenlightened and obstinate will. The account given 
of his conversion by the convert himself, is characteristic 
and valuable as a piece of history :—“ Master Bilney, or 
rather Saint Bilney, that suffered death for God’s word sake ; 
the same Bilney was the instrument whereby God called me 
to knowledge; for I may thank him, next to God, for that 
knowledge that I have in the word of God. For I was as 
obstinate a papist as any was in England, insomuch that 
when I should be made bachelor of divinity, my whole ora- 
tion went against Philip Melancthon and against his 
opinions. Bilney heard me at that time, and perceived 
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that I was zealous without knowledge; and he came to me 
afterward in my study, and desired me, for God’s sake, to 
hear his confession. I did so; and, to say the truth, by his 
confession I learned more than before in many years. So 
from that time forward I began to smell the word of God, 
and forsook the school doctors and such fooleries.” 

With Paul-like zeal, Latimer now devoted himself to 
preaching and visiting the sick and imprisoned. From his 
earliest utterances to the end of his preaching days, his 
sermons were mighty to compel either acquiescence and 
obedience or the strongest opposition. Scattered here and 
there in his published works, we find evidences that he 
could not have been satisfied with other results than these. 
Preaching with him was tremendous work, involving the 
conflict of the good and evil in human nature, of spiritual 
presences, of the Supreme and the devil. A contemporary, 
Becon, speaking of his preaching in the University, says 
that “none except the stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart,” ever “ went away from his preaching without being 
affected with high detestation of sin, and moved unto all 
godliness and virtue.” Perhaps as just an opinion of its 
qualities can be gleaned from the following account which 
Latimer himself gives of a sermon by “Jonas,” and his 
comment upon said sermon, as applied to his own deliver- 
ance of the message God had given him to communicate :— 
“In this sermon of Jonas is no great curiousness, no great 
clerkliness, no great affectation of words, nor of painted 
eloquence ; it was none other but ‘ Yet forty days, and 
Ninive shall be destroyed ;’ it was no more. This was no 
great cnrious sermon, but this was a nipping sermon, a 
pinching sermon, a biting sermon; it had a full bite, it was 
a nipping sermon, a rough sermon, and a sharp, biting ser- 
mon It rejoiceth me sometimes, when my friend 
cometh and telleth me that they find fault with my discre- 
tion; for by likelihood, think I, the doctrine is true ; for if 
they could find fault with the doctrine, they would not 
charge me with the lack of discretion; but they would 
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charge me with my doctrine, and not with the lack of dis- 
cretion, or with the inconveniency of the time.” The addi- 
tion of another passage on the same subject will be excused, 
perhaps, because of the delicious quaintness mingled with its 
intensity of expression :—“ There is a certain man that, 
shortly after my first sermon, being asked if he had been at 
the sermon that day, answered ‘ Yea.’ ‘I pray you,’ said 
he, ‘how liked you him?’ ‘Marry,’ said he, ‘even as I 
liked him always; a seditious fellow.’ Oh, Lord! he 
pinched me there indeed ; nay, he had rather a full bite at 
me. Yet I comfort myself with that, that Christ himself 
was noted to be a stirrer up of the people against the empe- 
ror; and was contented to be called seditious. It becom- 
eth me take it in good worth. I am not better than he was.” 

One consequence of Latimer’s early efforts in the pulpit 
was his being forbidden by the Bishop of Ely to preach in 
the churches of the University, and the restriction of his 
public appearances in Cambridge to the church of the Au- 
gustine Friars, which was exempt from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. Persécution did not rest. We read next of him in 
London, summoned to the presence of Cardinal Wolsey to 
answer a “ grievous complaint against his teaching.” Such 
was the impression he made upon Wolsey that “ after a gentle 
admonition, the Cardinal discharged him with his license 
home to preach throughout England.” Then followed nota- 
ble controversial doings in the University of Cambridge, 
excited by Latimer’s preaching, and leading to the appoint- 
ment by the vice-chancellor of a day for receiving charges 
against him; which appointment, unavailed of by his ene- 
mies, resulted in the commanding by the vice-chancellor of 
peace between Latimer and certain indicated parties, under 
pain of excommunication. 

When Henry VIII wished to divorce his first queen, who, 
it will be remembered, had been the widow of his deceased 
brother, Latimer was one who, on behalf of the University, 
favored this proceeding ; and he preached before the king, 
at Windsor, shortly after, in the year 1530. In the 
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same year, in a letter to the king, he disfavors, by implica- 
tion, a royal proclamation “inhibiting all English books 
either containing or tending to any matters of Scripture,” 
by pleading “ for the restoring again of the free liberty of 
reading the word of God.” He was shortly afterwards 
made one of the royal chaplains, which fact does honor to 
the manly character of Henry VIII, and in court carried 
himself with the holy audacity which never, out of respect 
to persons, shrank from the administration of merited rebuke. 

Weary of court, in 1531 Latimer accepted the gift of the 
living of West Kington, Wiltshire, but his zeal could not be 
confined within the narrow limits of his own parish; and 
country priests, whose parishes had been stirred by his 
preaching, and others, laid such complaints against him that, 
in 1532, he was called before the Bishop of London to an- 
swer the trumped-up charge of preaching in the diocese of 
London without permission from the bishop. The real ob- 
ject of the summons was to bring him into the power of 
Convocation. He obeyed, and after enduring imprisonment 
and excommunication at the hands of Convocation on ac- 
count of his refusal to subscribe to “ certain articles devised 
by the bishops,” with many other persecutions less grave in 
character, he was permitted to return home freed from the 
sentence of excommunication ; but this only on his promise 
to obey the Church and submit to Convocation. His retnrn 
resulted from the special request of Henry VIII, who ap- 
pears to have regarded Latimer with that degree of respect 
which borders on affection. Henry manifestly liked a true 
man. The Bishop of London was so dissatisfied with Lati- 
mer’s submission, that he inhibited him from preaching in 
his diocese. 

Not more than a year after, another outery was raised 
against the great preacher, with unimportant results; and 
meanwhile Latimer had grown into favor with Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,who entrusted him with the choice 
of suitable persons to preach within the province of Can- 
terbury, and also gave him the power to withdraw licenses 
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from such preachers, if he saw occasion. Preaching before 
Henry VIII during Lent of 1534, Latimer evidenced the 
learning and ability that earned for him the bishopric of 
Worcester in the following year, which he held about four 
years, when he resigned it, at the instance of Cromwell, 
because he opposed the Six Articles passed by Parliament in 
1539. By the “ Act for abolishing of diversity of opinion in 
certain articles concerning Christian religion,” to deny or in 
in any way to impugn transubstantiation, communion in one 
kind, the celibacy of the clergy, the lawfulness of monastic 
vows, private masses or auricular confession, was to incur 
heavy punishment. How the next seven years of his life 
were spent is not perfectly known. In 1546 he was impris- 
oned in the Tower of London, wherein he remained until 
the accession of Edward VI, when he was liberated. He 
afterwards declined his old bishopric, and continued preach- 
ing and writing with singular devotion to the interests of 
the poor and oppressed, throughout the whole reign of this 
promising young sovereign. His sermons preached before 
Edward VI are, in some respects, the most considerable of 
his published works. 

Upon the accession of Bloody Mary in 1553, he was sum- 
moned out of Stamford, Warwickshire, to appear before the 
Privy Council, and in a few weeks after committed a close 
prisoner to the Tower. From thence he was removed to 
Oxford ; and, about two years after his arrest, burnt at the 
stake as a heretic, on the 16th of October, 1555. What 
manner of man he was appears very strongly during these 
two years. When cold weather settled in, soon after his 
incarceration, and no fire being provided in his room, he 
sent a message to the lord lieutenant of the Tower that he 
should give him the slip yet unless he were kept warm. 
The particulars of his martyrdom are known to every reader 
of English history. ‘‘ When Master Latimer stood at the 
stake, and the tormentors were abont to set the fire upon 
him and that most reverend father Doctor Ridley, he lifted 
up his eyes toward heaven, with a most amiable and com 
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fortable countenance, saying these words: ‘God is faithful, 
which does not suffer us to be tempted above our strength.’ ” 
“ Addressing himself also to Bishop Ridley, he said, ‘ Be of 
good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man; we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as 
I trust shall never be put out.’ Then, soon after the fire 
had been kindled, and the flames had begun to envelope the 
sufferers, Master Latimer soon passed into a better life, 
whilst earnestly calling upon God to receive his soul.” 

The only description of Bishop Latimer’s appearance, 
which, to the writer’s knowledge, is extant, is that given by 
Froude in his account of the reformer’s last appearance be- 
fore his persecutors, and that does not describe his features. 
“He was dressed in an old threadbare gown of Bristol 
frieze ; a handkerchief on his head with his night-cap over it ; 
and over that again another cap, with two broad flaps but- 
toned under his chin. A leather belt was round his waist, 
to which a Testament was attached. His spectacles, with- 
out acase, hung from his neck.” Portraits give him a long, 
thin, intellectual, strong face, with worn and prominent fea- 
tures, and sensibility and dignity mingled and harmonized 
in the expression. His health was bad; an old writer tells 
us that he suffered from “headache, pleurisy, colic and 
stone.” 

Latimer, known to all the reading world as a Protestant 
reformer and martyr, is not as well known as a preacher; 
and the writer’s chief purpose in this article is, within neces- 
sarily narrow limits, to attempt, chiefly in the language of 
his subject, the portrayal of his methods and qualities as a 
“teacher of righteousness,” and therein incidentally to in- 
troduce such historical matter as he considers of special 
value to the student of a most interesting period of English 
history. 

Latimer preached what he believed of human duty and 
destiny, with the governing purpose of making his hearers 
know, believe and experience the truth of his teaching. 
“] have a manner of teaching,” he says, “which is very 
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tedious to them that be learned. I am wont ever to repeat 
those things which I have said before, which repetitions are 
nothing pleasant to the learned; but it is no matter, I care 
not for them; I seek more the profit of those which be igno- 
rant, than to please learned men. Therefore I oftentimes 
repeat such things which be needful for them to know ; for 
I would speak so that they might be edified withal.” It may 
not be impertinent to commend this statement to the clergy 
of this generation. 

That the England of his day was badly in need of such 
teachers as he, after the long reign of popery, nowhere ap- 
pears in a stronger light than in the vivid pictures which 
the preacher draws of its social and religious condition. It 
was in a transition state, in a period of change mingled 
with such elements of weakness and danger as try the faith 
of the leaders in reform not a little. ‘ Alas,” he asks, 
“where is discipline now in England? The people regard 
no discipline, they be without all order. Where they should 
give place, they will not stir one inch; yea, where magis- 
trates should determine matters, they will break into the 
place before they come, and at their coming not movea whit 
for them... . . They that be called to answer, will not 
answer directly, but scoff the matter out. . .. Surely in 
popery they had areverence; but now we have none at all.” 
The prevailing disorder seems to have invaded even the 
places set apart for religious worship. Quoting from St. 
Chrysostom, “ ‘They heard him,’ saith he, ‘in silence, not 
interrupting the order of his preaching.’ He means, they 
heard him quietly, without any shovelling of feet, or walk- 
ing up and down. Surely it is an ill misorder that folk 
shall be walking up and down in the sermon-time, as I have 
seen in this place this Lent; and there shall be such huzzing 
and buzzing in the preacher’s ear that it maketh him often- 
times to forget his matter.” The reader is reminded that 
churches at that time were not provided with seats, nor for 
several generations after. 

Latimer has to deplore much greater evils than these in 
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the general hardship, corruption of manners, want of prin- 
ciple in trade, and partial judgments which obtained in his 
time. We gather from his works that voluptuousness and 
debauchery were shamefully prevalent, and that deceit and 
kindred vices were equally rife,or even more so. “Truly I 
think, and they that have experience report it so, that 
among the very infidels and Turks there is more fidelity and 
uprightness than among Christian men! For no man set- 
teth any thing by his promise; yea, and writings will not 
serve with some, they be so shameless that they dare deny 
their own handwriting.” “There is almost nothing amongst 
us but lies; and therefore parents and masters are in great 
danger of eternal damnation ; for they care not how they 
bring up their youth, in godliness, or otherwise; they care 
not for it.” The country was overrun with able-bodied beg- 
gars, whom he describes as “ slothful persons, which will not 
travail for their livings ; they do the will of the devil. God 
biddeth us to get our living with labor ; they will not labor, 
but go rather about a-begging, and spoil the very poor and 
needy. Therefore such valiant beggars are thieves before 
God.” Moreover, the political confusion of the times in- 
duced a mistrust of authority, which led quite easily into 
disloyalty, manifested, as it appears, very generally in with- 
holding taxes from the government. ‘It is allowed,” says 
Latimer, “by the parliament, by common authority, that the 
king shall havé one shilling of every pound, and there be 
certain men appointed in every shire which be valuers: when 
I now either corrupt the valuer, or swear, against my con- 
science, that I am not worth an hundred pounds when I am 
worth two hundred ; here I am a thief before God, and shall 
be hanged for it in hell. Now, how many thieves, think 
ye, are there in England, which will not be valued above ten 
pound when they be worth an hundred pound? But this 
is a pitiful thing, and God will punish them one day; for 
God’s matters are not to be trifled withal!” He is not less 
severe in his censure of the law’s delay and the insolence of 
office, but want of space forbids more than a passing refer- 
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ence to these subjects: “ Upskips” in office, as he calls them, 
put on such airs that “now a man can scarce know them 
from an ancient knight of the county. I cannot go to my 
book, for poor folks come unto me, desiring me that I will 
speak that their matters may be heard.” What a flood of light 
this passage throws upon the personal character of the re- 
former! The people gave him credit for a just sympathy, 
and the power to urge their rights in the highest quarters. 
He was not slow or reluctant to do this. In one of his ser- 
mons before King Edward the Sixth, he exhorts him to 
“hear men’s suits ” himself, and on another occasion advises 
him to accustom his youth to public business by taking a 
conspicuous share in it. All the references to Edward 
which are found in Latimer’s works tend to make good the 
flattering estimate of his ability and disposition which is 
popularly received, even in this incredulous age. In com- 
mon with all the Tudor sovereigns, he had a vast capacity 
for learning and love of it; and, in his case, this bias was 
controlled by patriotism and devotion to duty. That such 
a prince should die at sixteen must have been realized as a 
calamity by the reformers of England, and, indeed, of the 
rest of Europe. 

In Latimer’s judgment, the causes of these and other in- 
dications of a disordered and corrupted national life lay in 
the neglect of public religious teaching duripg the days of 
popery, and, subsequently, to recent political changes. In 
his view, preaching was the all-important work—the office 
of salvation. “ My request is,” he says, “that ye would 
bestow as much to the maintenance of this necessary office 
of salvation, as ye were wont to bestow in times past upon 
Romish trifles, and things of man’s traditions. . . . I wish, 
I say, ye would bestow as much upon this necessary vftice 
of salvation, as in times past ye bestowed in pilgrimages, in 
images, in gilding, painting, in masses, dirges, trentals, 
chantries, and such vain things of the Romish Pharisees’ and 
Papists’ inventing.” The causes which had ied to this neg- 
lect of preaching were, so he reasoned, Romish superstition, 
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ignorance, voluptuousness in the clergy and their assump- 
tion of dignities and high offices. He complains of corrupt 
trafficking in livings, and of the flight of the ministers from 
their parishes in times of danger, such as visitations of the 
plague ; and asserts, with great good sense, that a prelate 
‘cannot discharge his duty and be a lord president too. 
For a presidentship requireth a whole man; and a bishop 
cannot be two men.” The stiffest congregationalist can 
find no cause of complaint in Latimer’s definition of “ pre- 
late.” “ A prelate,” he says, *‘ is that man, whatsoever he 
be, that hath a flock to be taught of him; whosoever hath 
any spiritual charge in the faithful congregation, and who- 
soever he be that hath cure of souls.” Such men were inex- 
cusable if they neglected their principal duty, which was to 
preach. The reformer’s denunciations of them are numer- 
ous and tremendous. In one place he says, “If one were 
admitted to view hell and behold it thoroughly, the devil 
would say, ‘On yonder side are punished unpreaching pre- 
lates.’ I think he should see as far as a kenning, and see 
nothing but unpreaching prelates. He might look as far 
as Calais, I warrant you.” In “the sermon that the rever- 
end father in Christ, M. Hugh Latimer, bishop of Worces- 
ter made to the Convocation of the clergy, before the par- 
liament began, the 9 day of June, the 28 year of the year of 
our late King Henry the 8,” he says, “ After this life there 
is small pleasure, little mirth for us to hope for; if now 
there is nothing to be changed in our fashions. Let us say, 
not as St. Peter did, ‘ Our end approacheth nigh,’ this is an 
heavy bearing ; but let us say as the evil servant said, ‘It 
will be long ere my master come.’ This is pleasant. Let 
us beat our fellows; let us eat and drink with drunkards. 
Surely, as oft as we do not take away the abuse of things, 
so oft we beat our fellows. As oft as we give not the peo- 
ple their true food, so oft we beat our fellows. As oft as we 
let them die in superstition, so oft we beat them. To be 
short, as oft as we blind lead them blind, so oft we beat, and 
grievously beat our fellows. When we welter in pleasures 
24 
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and idleness, then we eat and drink with drunkards. But 
God will come. God will come, he will not tarry long away. 
He will come upon such a day as we nothing look for him, 
and at such hour as we know not. He will come and cut 
us in pieces, He will reward us as he doth the hypocrites. 
He will set us where wailing will be, my brethren; where 
gnashing of teeth shall be, my brethren.” 

Historic representations of the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the Church at that time, warrant the strength of this 
denunciation, but how much must be admired the magnifi- 
cent courage and holy faithfulness of the man who employs 
it within the enclosure of Convocation itself ! 

Latimer had a manly, business-like way of disposing of 
the difficulty which lay in the way of increasing the number 
of preachers. If his plan had been followed, first Puritan- 
ism within the Church of England itself, and next Dissent 
would have been prevented. In one word, he would so 
liberally endow the seats of learning as to fill them with 
sturdy yeomen’s sons—poor, earnest and godly students, to 
be prepared for the ministry, that is, for preaching ; and he 
would employ besides them, lay preachers if necessary, to 
fill the land with the knowledge of the truth. To accom- 
plish these purposes, he urges the king, the magistrates and 
all other influential persons, to encourage learning, prevent 
corrupt dealing in livings, and keep in view the first neces- 
sity of the times—preaching, preaching. He rejoices that 
the people have the Bible in the mother tongue, and for a rea- 
son with which every good Protestant sympathizes: “ Truly 
we are much bound to God,” he says, “ that he hath set this 
his will in our natural mother tongue, in English, I say, so 
that now you may not only hear it, but also read it your- 
selves; which thing is a great comfort to every Christian 
heart. For now you can no more be deceived, as you have 
been in times past, when we did bear you in hand that pope- 
ry was the word of God; which falsehood we could not 
have brought to pass if the Word of God, the Bible, had 
been abroad in the common tongue; for then you might 
have perceived yourselves our falsehood and blindness.” 
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What has already been said gives the reader some insight 
of the strength and clearness which gave the greatest possi- 
ble force to the utterances, whether doctrinal or political, of 
this remarkable preacher. Little more remains to be done 
on this occasion than to recommend the study, by the clergy 
especially, of Latimer’s works as models of style and noble 
energy. Froude remarks somewhere that Latimer did not 
regard much the niceties of doctrinal distinctions. This is 
true. He was too great for such trifling. But he could 
exhort like this, and need we wonder that people crowded 
to hear the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth? “ Catch thou hold of our Saviour, believe in him, 
be assured in thy heart that he with his suffering took away 
all thy sins. Consider again, that our Saviour calleth us to 
prayer,and commandeth us to pray. Our sins let (hinder) 
us, and withdraw us from prayer; but our Saviour maketh 
them nothing ; when we believe in him, it is like as if we 
had no sins. For he changeth with us; he taketh our sins 
and wickedness from us, and giveth unto us his holiness, 
righteousness, justice, fulfilling of the law, and so, conse- 
quently, everlasting life ; so that we be like as if we had done 
no sin at all; for his righteousness standeth us in so good 
stead, as though we of our own selves had fulfilled the law to 
the uttermost. Therefore our sins cannot let us, nor with- 
draw us from prayer; for they be gone; they are no sins; 
they cannot be hurtful unto us.” 

Is it too much to say in a religious publication, that this 
final quotation furnishes the key to Latimer’s sturdy relig- 
ious life and apostolic triumphs ? 


HENRY G. TAYLOR. 








THE CHURCH HYMNAL. 


The discussion that the Church Hymnal has called forth, 
is the best possible evidence of the interest taken in the 
subject by all classes of churchmen, and cannot fail to im- 
prove the volume in many respects. In this matter, no one 
should rest satistied unless the selection is as perfect as possible, 
and this can be most nearly attained by a comparison of all 
the objections and commendations. Some of the hymns suit 
all cultivated tastes, and some of them equally shock them. 
Between these two classes there are various degrees of good- 
ness and badness, and the selection should be determined by 
the majority of competent judgments. It may be asserted 
that a Church Hymnal is more especially a selection for cul- 
tivated and educated men and women, and should therefore 
be of a high and spiritual tone and sentiment, perfect in 
language and rhythm, and able to raise to a higher standard 
those who may be of a lower literary and poetical education. 

Who is the author of a hymn, is of no sort of account. 
None of them are inspired, and they must stand or fall on 
their own merits. Good men may, and often do, write 
poor hymns, and bad men, good ones. Poets are not all 
pions, nor are all pious men poets—but a hymn should be 
both poetical and pious—and by poetical I do not mean that 
it should be merely verse or rhyme, for that is often very far 
from poetry. 

Thus, in view of the fact that the Hymnal will be taken 
up and reconsidered by the coming General Convention, 
these observations and suggestions are submitted. 

I. A hymn should consist of from two to six verses, con- 
taining the enunciation or elaboration of one single thought 
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or idea. Whenever more is attempted it distracts the atten- 
tion and weakens the effect. This is a fault more frequent 
in this Hymnal than it should be, but happily it is a fault 
in most cases easily amended. 


II. It should be faultless in language,—and most espe- 
cially careful not to use any word or phrase calling up 
worldly, profane or ludicrous images or associations. 


III. It should be scrupulously careful in its theological 
teaching and in its statement of scriptural facts. No matter 
how high its qualifications in other respects, it should be 
omitted rather than teach error even by implication. 


IV. The rhythm as well as the rhyme should be perfect. 
There are many bad rhymes in this book. A greater part 
arise from pure carelessness. I do not pretend to point them 
all out; but anything like a careful reading will detect 
them. So too, intricate and unusual metres are very objec- 
tionable. Some cannot be made otherwise than light and 
trivial, and some are so wedded to other and profane verse, 
as to unfit them entirely for public worship. 

V. So,:also a hymn should be in a glowing strain of 
prayer or praise; combining a fervor of feeling and lan- 
guage, raising the soul and making the act of singing, wor- 
ship. Mere moral versifying is by no means hymning; and 
I cannot help saying that a great deal of this Hymnal is the 
most common-place moral versification—lacking every ele- 
ment of hymnology, and making a man stare in wonder at 
the collection of trite and mediocre verse. 

Some of the hymns have been altered—almost invariably 
for the worse. Tochangye well-known hymns even slightly, 
is a mistake, unless it be to correct error; but to insert new 
lines and worse ones is wholly inexcusable. Much careless- 
ness is apparent in the editing, as to qualifying words, as to 
change in idea or thought, as to the rhyme, and the rhythm. 
A good many of the selections lack every requirement of a 
hymp. 

With wut stopping to elaborate these views I propose to 
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apply them to some of the hymns, and leave the reader to 
compare and examine at his leisure the suggestions offered. 
It is not to be assumed that I find nothing to object where 
I have not noted anything; I desire to call attention to 
the crudities of the collection and send it back to a new 
committee. The hymns I have marked to be omitted fall 
within one or the other or all the objections mentioned ; 
and I consider them generally, as hymns for public worship, 
beneath criticism. In others emendations or special imper- 
fections are submitted to the good sense, poetical judgment, 
and rhythmical ear of the reader—and these suggestions, like 
the hymns, must stand or fall on their own merits, 

No. 2.—In the first verse the word “ withering” is im- 
properly used. The second and third verses are uneven. 
The second use of the word “ wings ” is unpleasant. There 
seems to be a want of continuity of idea. The word 
‘“‘ wind” is intended to rhyme with “kind,” which, though 
proper, is not usually so pronounced. The hymn is not a 
success, and should either be altogether omitted, or at least 
recast. 

No. 8—The fourth line of the second verse should read 
“shalt lift.’ The word “trembling” in the third verse 
should be waiting, watching, worship, or some such word. 

No. 10—The time of the hymn is laid after the Resurrec- 
tion, and consequently the third line of second verse is not 
true when it says, “ And thorns thy brow encircle.” It is 
nowhere stated that the crown of thorns remained upon 
Him, nor is it anywhere given as one of the marks by which 
He should be known. 

No. 11—* Misconstrued” is bad rhythm, and a weak and 
improper word in that connection. 

No. 19—Lacks rhythm, poetry and regularity of structure, 
and might as well be omitted. 

No. 21—TIs too long, rough, and difficult to sing. It might 
be omitted without loss, except as to bulk of book. 

No. 29—Except a bad rhyme, the three first verses will 
do. The fourth is bad in rhyme, clumsy in expression and 
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not bright in idea. The fifth is worse except as to rhyme. 
Time dears its sons away, like an ever-rolling streams bears 
its sons away, and then they fy forgotten as a dream dies. 
Omit the fourth and fifth verses. 

No. 30—“ Thy children” in the opening of the second 
verse awkwardly refers to “‘ The God of Life” in the first, if 
it has reference to anything, and says they are “ panting to 
be gone.” They are often anzious “ to be gone,” and as a 
fact the panting is at the end of the race and not at the 
beginning. The third verse has a miserable attempt at 
rhyme, and the fifth is not germain to anything that has 
gone before, and should be omitted or recast. 

No. 31—Critically examined is a failure. It can neither 
be praised, condemned nor amended. Certainly not 
amended without destroying its individuality. 

No. 38—Without saying anything about the rhyme of the 
last word of the second verse, what authority is there for 
saying that the Annunciation was made to the virgin Mary 
while, like a nun of the middle ages, she was “ kneeling in 
her lowly cell?’ There is no excuse or justification for that 
sort of thing. 

No. 48—The fifth verse of this hymn, which is a transla- 
tion, defies criticism. 

O God, our Judge and Father, deign 
To spare the bruised reed ; 

We pray for time to turn again, 
For grace to turn indeed. 


No. 58—The pronoun should be the same in the whole 
hymn. Not “you” in one verse, and “thy ” and “ thee” 
in others. This remark applies to several more where this 
carelessness exists. 

No. 62—The word “ pants” in the first verse is not a 
good one. The heart beats. The word is neither true nor 
poetical. In the second verse the sense is sacrificed to the 
rhyme, which is worse than a bad rhyme with sense. You 
cannot refine dross, any more than you can gild refined gold. 
Better be eliminated. 
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No. 70—Unpoetical, anrhythmical, unmusical and some 
bad rhymes at that. Cut it out, 


No. 79—The first verse is involved, unmusical, hard to 
read and harder to sing. The idea, if there is one, is by no 
means clear, and while the hymn will bear retouching in 
several places, the first verse certainly cannot be made worse. 


The Royal Banners forward go, 

The Cross shines forth in mystic glow ; 
Where he, in flesh, our flesh who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 


How very much superior is the translation of Dr. Keble: 


The banners of the King appear, 

The mystery of the cross shines clear, 
Whereby upon the tree of shame 

In flesh He hangs who flesh did frame. 


No. 82—A hymn for Good Friday is one which should 
have had especial editorial supervision.. Instead of that, 
the Saviour is described, 


By the eyes so “ pale” and dim, 


which is neither sense nor truth; and as if that were not 
enough, it adds: 


Streaming blood and writhing limb. 


While, to heighten the incongruity, He who has been spoken 
of as “ faint and bleeding,” with “ pale eyes” and “ writhing 
limb,” is next said to be “ dread and awful.” Although the 
Evangelists say the rocks rent, the hymn writer says they 
were “shivering.” The Evangelists say the saints came 
out of the graves after the Resurrection, but the hymn im- 
plies the coming out before the death upon the cross. It 
was not “ Eden” that was promised to the thief, but Para- 
dise. The line might better stand By the promise ere he 
died. But “felon” is not a good word, and indeed the 
whole verse is crude and coarse. In the 3d verse we have: 
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the lifeless body laid 
In the chambers of the dead, 
By the mourners come to weep 
Where the bones of Jesus sleep. 


The 4th verse is scarcely an improvement on the other 
three, and it seems impossible to mend the hymn, and 
equally impossible to tolerate it as it stands. The fact that 
it was designed to represent both the Divine and human 
nature, in contrast, does not, in my judgment, relieve the 
incongruity, or lessen the general objection to the construc- 
tion or wording of the hymn. Surely somebody can write 
a better hymn than this for Good Friday, and surely Dean 
Milman should have written one much more true and 
poetical. 

No. 86—In the 2d verse, the third and fourth lines are 
out of time in the hymn, and of course out of place. The 
wormwood and the gall, were not in the judgment hall. 

No. 91— 


“Stone by “ earthquake ” rolled away-” 


but St. Matthew xxviii, 2, says: “ The angel of the Lord de- 
scended from heaven and came and rolled back the stone 
from the door.” 

No. 92—What is meant by “‘ Yet once more” in the fifth 
line of the first verse? The third verse teaches that Christ 
was not dead, but weary and worn and sleeping. It could 
not have been more plainly taught, if intended; and it is 
fatal error. 

No. 95—Persons, events, and times are mixed and the 
last verse has a bad rhyme. The hymn should be recast. 

No. 96—“ This life’s a dream ”—* But the bright world” 
—The words italicised are not correlative though intended 
to be. 

No. 108—Ought to be omitted on general principles. 

No. 1183—The second line of the second verse has no jus- 
tification in fact, music or rhythm. 

No. 116—Omit the second verse. 
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No. 182—The coming intended is at Pentecost, and that 
was not in the form of a Dove, but as cloven tongues. Such 
carelessness is not excusable. Omit the verse, it does but 
spoil what sense there is, and the hymn is too long anyhow. 

No. 186—The first line of the second verse is very weak. 
The hymn should be remodelled. 

No. 1837—Omit. Because in Prayer Book for special ser- 
vice, and should so remain. 

No. 140—Omit the fourth verse. It is incongruous, in- 
’ volved. and ungrammatical. 

No. 149—In verse second transpose “thee” and * did.” 

No. 178—Omit. 

No. 193—Omit. 

No. 194—Omit. 

No. 198 —Omit. 

No. 200—Omit. 

' No. 219—Onmit the refrain of each verse. 

No. 221—Omit. 

No. 2383—“ Once in royal David’s City,” 

Is a pretty little ditty ; 
but really it hardly comes up to the mark of Dr. Watts 
“cradle hymn;” let alone to a place in a Church Hymnal, 
which ought to be a selection of the best religious poetry in 
the world. Its selection is perfectly wonderful. Omit it. 

No. 246—Omit the second verse. 

No. 248—The first verse has a faulty line; the whole 
third verse is bad. It should be recast, and the sixth and 
seventh verses omitted. 

No. 249—Omit the fifth and sixth verses. 

No. 257—Omit this. The style and metre are objection- 
able, and neither poetical nor musical. 

No, 262—Omit. It has not the first requisite of a hymn. 

No. 263—Omit. Bad rhyme, no rhythm, as a hymn, 
senseless. 

No. 269—We are kindly informed in a note that this 
hymn may be used on sea or land. It has been consider- 
ably altered, badly, very badly spoiled, and should be re- 
stored or omitted. 


’ 
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No. 274—If that is the best that can be done for The 
Consecration of Bishops, it is a very sad thing. Certainly 
the Church cannot be, or ought not to be, without a first- 
class prayer hymn for such an occasion. 

No. 275—The last line of the first verse is very weak and 
a bad rhyme. 

No. 276—Not by any means a good hymn. Its place can 
easily be supplied. 

No. 282—Omit the fourth verse. 

No. 286-—Omit the fourth verse. 

No. 287--Omit the fourth verse. 

No. 369—Onmit. 

No. 383—Omit. The first verse is not true as a fact. 
The washing is by water. The third verse has a bad 
rhyme, and the fifth verse is hardly defensible on any 
ground, 

No. 384—Omit. 

No. 391—As found in the Hymnal is a restoration, ex- 
cept in the change of a word or two of the original, the 
Prayer-Book copy being a condensation. A large majority 
of people prefer the condensation, and it is a pity it had not 
been retained. The truth is, restorations are mostly for the 
worse. The unbiased judgment of churchmen, scholars and 
poets is preferable on a point like this, to that of the author, 
It is no answer to say, we must take the hymn if at all as 
the writer gives it tous. When published among his works, 
no change is justifiable, but when the Church adopts it, the 
right to adopt it to her uses and purposes and teachings is 
undeniable. And that, either by omissions or alterations. 

No. 394—The fourth verse is rough, broken, and ought 
to be omitted. 

No. 895—Onmit the third verse. 

No. 397—Omit. 

No. 404—Omit sixth and seventh verses. 

No. 425—Omit. 

No. 453—Omit. 

No. 458—Omit. 
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No. 461—In the second verse, “* Uncreated Sun” is not 
true, unless Christ is meant—and if He is, it isa bad and 
faulty metaphor, and changed three or four times in the 
same verse. It needs amending otherwise. 

But I will stop. All this is doubtless ungracious, but 
silence is criminal under such provocation as this collection 
produces. It may be said that many of these criticisms are 
petty and verbal. They are verbal, but not petty. I don’t 
know where you will find such another mass of crude verse, 
on the dead level moral plane of Hannah More, Dr. Watts, 
and that class of versifiers. Many hymns could and should be 
omitted, as also nearly all the added versions of the Gloria 
Patri. At least one hundred can be relegated to the pigeon 
holes from which they were taken, to the great improvement 
of the Hymnal, which has much that is excellent and admir- 
able. 

JOHN G. FREESE, 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The approaching meeting of this great council of the 
Church gives rise to conjectures as to what it will do, 
and suggestions as to what it ought todo. Before noticing 
some of these, we will give a brief account of what was 
done in the Convention of 1877, by way of alteration in 
the Constitution and Canons. 

One change only was made in the Constitution. Article 
8 was amended by adding a proviso giving to the General 
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Convention ‘‘ power, from time to time, to amend the Lec- 
tionary.” 

The important changes in the Canons are as follows : 

Title II., Canon 4, Of Differences between Ministers and 
their Congregations, étc., was so altered as to make the 
Bishop, acting with the advice of the Standing Committee 

. “the ultimate arbiter and judge,” instead, as hereto- 
fore, a Board of reference. It also orders that no Rector 
may resign his parish without tie consent of the Vestry, 
nor be removed against his will, except as provided for in 
this canon. 

Title II., Canon 6, Of the abandonment of the Communion 
of this Church. Section ii. was amended by striking out 
the last proviso regarding restoration to the ministry. But 
the same in substance is added to Title II., Canon 11, § ii. 

One of the most important changes was that made in 
Title II., Canon 13. Of Marriage and Divorce, forbidding 
“Holy Baptism, Confirmation or Holy Communion ” to any, 
person “married otherwise than as the Word of God and 
discipline of this Church allow.” Hitherto a clergyman 
marrying a divorced person was liable to punishment, while 
the guilty parties escaped censure. Now the Church ad- 
ministers discipline to them, a step in the right direction. 

The only other important amendment is that regarding 
Canon 9, Title III. Of the Board of Missions. This 
makes a radical change in the “ Constitution of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society ” of thisChurch. It makes 
the Board of Missions to consist of the two houses of Con- 
vention, requiring them to convene as such on the third day 
of the session. It also constitutes “a Board of Managers,” 
consisting of all the Bishops and fifteen Presbyters and 
fifteen Laymen, appointed by the Convention, sitting as a 
Board of Missions, to which the whole management of the 
missions of the Church is intrusted, during the recess of the 
General Convention. It also enacts, as heretofore, that 
appropriations shall be made “in gross” to Dioceses and 
Missionary Jurisdictions, to be “disbursed by the local 
authorities thereof.” 
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These are the only real changes made by the last General 
Convention, and it will be seen that, as has been said, that 
session was more remarkable for what it did not do, than 
for what it did. But if, therefore, it be inferred that the 
meeting of the Convention was of little importance, it would 
be a very great error. Questions are constantly coming up 
in the Church, which give rise to dissensions; suggestions 
are made in various quarters of changes in our liturgy, 
usages, or discipline. It is a good thing to have these brought 
before the delegated wisdom cf the Church, to have them 
fully and freely discussed, and to have it settled by a fair 
majority that it is best at present to leave them alone. 
These debates are the safety valve of the Church. Men at 
home are apt to take a sectional or narrow view of such 
things. When they come together and compare notes with 
others of the same household of faith, their views become 
modified, their minds are enlarged, and they see things from 
a different standpoint. A glance at the proposed amend- 
ments to canons offered in the House of Deputies, will show 
how many topics were brought before the Convention, dis- 
cussed, and either then disposed of, or referred, through com- 
mittees, for further consideration, to the next Convention. 
Take these last. We find that joint committees of both 
houses, to report to this coming Convention, were appointed 
on the following important subjects: ‘“‘ On the Functions of 
Rectors and Vestries ;” “On the Organization of Provin- 
cial Synods;” “On the Lectionary ;” “On the Godly 
Discipline of the Laity ;’ “On Shortened Services ;” “‘ On 
Synods of Dioceses and Suffragan Bishops ;” ‘‘ On Deacon- 
esses or Sisters ;” “ On the subject of the Admission of Min- 
isters of other Christian Bodies into the Ministry of this 
Church.” It will be seen then that subjects of great in- 
terest were proposed, and provision made for a full consid- 
eration of them, by the ablest minds in the Church, and that 
the results of their careful deliberations will be laid before 
this coming Convention, when it may be expected that 
wise, because deliberate, action will be taken. Ill-consid- 
ered legislation is greatly to be deprecated. 
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But the chief work and use of the General Convention 
is not to be sought in its legislation alone or chiefly ; if that 
were all,we should agree with those who advocate a quinten- 
nial session. It is a great thing for Church and State, to 
bring together in friendly intercourse, for a common object, 
not of this world, men from all sections of this vast Repub- 
lic. As one stands in the assembly and reads the titles of 
the different Dioceses displayed, the soul is filled with 
thankfulness and with a strong sense of the catholicity 
of the Church and of its importance as a bond of union. 
Surely it is a great thing that for three weeks some of the 
leading men in our land, from Maine to Texas, from Mas- 
sachusetts to California, should be brought together to con- 
sult as brethren for the welfare and growth of the Church 
of:Christ; that they should profess the same faith, acknow- 
ledge the same Lord, kneel as brethren around the same altar. 
That clergymen should do this, is to be expected. But 
that politicians and professional men, and men of business, 
should be willing to give up so much of their time, and be 
at such expense for the Church, shows the hold that Charch 
has upon them, and teaches the world a lesson that sacred 
things are realities. Norare such gatherings of less import- 
ance to the State. Surely it is a good thing on the very eve 
of a heated election to bring together these men from such 
widespread sections of the country, for a common holy 
object ; to remind them that they are brethren in Christ, as 
well as fellow-countrymen, and thus to draw them more 
closely together “in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace.” 
It is scarcely possible to overestimate the good effect of such 
a sacred assembly. 

A great deal of the time of the General Convention will 
be necessarily taken up with the reports of the committees 
above mentioned, as appointed by the last Convention. 
These subjects have given rise to much discussion in the 
various Church papers, and are of great practical import- 
ance, but it may be doubted whether the Convention can 
take any effective action regarding some of them. They 
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are things which the common sense of the Church must set- 
tle without legislation. Take for instance that of the 
** Functions of Rectors and Vestries ;” what power has the 
Convention to act? That the Vestry system is liable to 
abuse may be conceded; but it is so incorporated in the 
whole practical working of the Church, has been from the 
very first so concerned with its temporal affairs, that it 
will be a very delicate and difficult matter to make, in the 
older Dioceses at least, any radical change. The only rem- 
edy seems to be to lay plainly before the Church the abuses 
in the working of the system, and urge the laity to remove 
them. 

Again, it is very doubtful if any legislation will be taken 
regarding the division of this Church into large Provinces 
consisting of several adjoining States. The scheme pro- 
posed by the sub-committee does not appear to be favorably 
received, While there is a widespread feeling that some 
Provincial system is needed, no plan that meets with accept- 
ance has yet been proposed. This is one of those problems 
which must settle itself. Toa certain extent it is doing so 
in the union of dioceses which have been formed in one 
State. One great principle it is hoped and believed will 
always be kept in mind if any legislation in this matter is 
taken ; viz., that nothing shall be done which might have 
a tendency to disintegrate this Church, by dividing it into 
sections to be possibly arrayed against each other. What- 
ever be done, let us ever remain one Church, with one doc- 
trine, discipline and worship. 

A very important subject which ought to engage the at- 
tention of the Convention, is the establishment of a court or 
courts of appeal. Some of the ablest minds in the Church 
have advocated this. A fear of infringing on Diocesan rights 
appears to have prevented the adoption of any proposed 
plan. One argument for the establishment of Provinces is 
that this would involve such courts. Something ought to 
be done in the matter. We believe ours is the only body of 
its kind which makes no provision for correcting errors in 
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judgments. If the difficulty be in jealousy of diocesan 
rights, might not a canon be passed allowing dioceses to 
establish such courts for themselves ? 

Will any legislation be had in regard to what is called 
Ritualism? It is very doubtful if there will. And yet at 
the risk of calling down upon us a storm of invective, we 
hope there may be something done. We believe that the 
great body of churchmen are tired of these vexing questions, 
and would be very thankful to the General Convention if it 
would so far as possible settle them. The difficulty is in 
coming to an agreement as to what ought to be done. It 
has been said that the Canon on this subject, passed in 1874 
(Title I., Canon 22), has been a dead letter, because there 
have been no prosecutions under it. But we do not so think. 
It has been useful as showing the mind of the Church, and 
it has had a tendency to restrain the actions therein forbid- 
den ; and if a few lawless ones have infringed it, they have 


thereby manifestly put themselves in the wrong. But it is 
the opinion of many that further legislation is needed to 
guide the clergy in things for which this Church has made 
no provision, and in regard to which therefore the law is, 
to say the least, doubtful. For instance we have neither 


rubric nor canon regarding the “ornaments” of ministers 


or churches. Vague custom, or, as some maintain, the very 
indefinite English “ ornaments rubric,” is all we have to 
guide us. Now why should not the General Convention 
take up this matter, and give the clergy some law by which 
they may be guided? Is it fair or right to leave us to our 
own whim, or that of our congregations? It may seem a 
little matter in itself, but it is not so in reality. We venture 
to say that more heartburnings and divisions have been 
caused by vestments, altar-lights and such things, than by 
more serious questions.’ Let the Church speak and give 
some rules; they need not require absolute uniformity, but 
let there be some law by which the clergy may be guided 
and to which they can appeal. We would propose that the 
General Convention appoint a joint commission to report at 
25 
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the next meeting, to which all such questions of ritual 
should be referred, with the understanding that what is de- 
sired is nota rigid rule, but certain limitations beyond which 
the clergy are not to go either in excess or default. 

The General Convention being now the Board of Missions, 
it may be hoped that a large proportion of its time will be 
devoted to the subject of Church Extension. Hitherto the 
Board of Missions, though composed largely of those who 
were also delegates to the Convention, held its meetings in 
the evenings, when members were weary, and other matters 
engaged too much their attention. Now there will be no 
excuse if missions be neglected. This is a subject in which 
every member should be interested, regarding which a re- 
sponsibility weighs upon every one. To stir up new inter- 
est in the Church, to point out opportunities and omissions, 
to devise ways and means for church work end growth, 
ought to occupy a large share of the attention of the Con- 
vention of 1880. Nothing will have a greater tendency to 


prevent dissension and unify the Church, nothing will bring 
down upon it the blessing of its Great Head, so much as the 
earnest efforts and the hearty prayers of the united brethren 
for missions. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Tux New Testament, According to the Authorized Version, with 
Introductions and Notes. By John Pilkington Norris, B. D. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. The Four Gospels. New York: Port, 
Youne & Co., 1880. pp. 344. $3.00. 


Another commentary on the New Testament, so different how 
ever from any we have seen as to deserve a place in every library. 
The author tells us “the book is not intended for learned readers,” 
yet we think few readers but will find it useful, because it con- 
denses in small space the results of wide readings. And if there 
be no originality of thought (how can there be!) there is originality 
in the clear, concise way in which the teachings of the Fathers 
and later commentators are presented. We have examined a 
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number of passages, and find the notes sufficiently full and very 
clear; the explanations given being satisfactory, and in accordance 
with the teachings of the Catholic Church. We look with interest 
for the second volume, on the Epistles. Laymen especially will 
find this a useful commentary. 


Tue CoLLects or THE Day; An Exposition Critical and Devo- 
tional of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Pre- 
liminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General 
Character, and Appendices containing Expositions of the Dis- 
carded Collects of the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the 
Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D. D., Dean of Norwich. In two volumes. New 
York: Potr, Youne & Co. pp. 416 and 507. $5.50. 


We have given above the whole of the title page of this work, 
notwithstanding its length, because it sets forth fully its objects 
and contents. There are few monograms on the Collects, though 
of course every commentary on the Prayer Book treats of them; 
we are therefore very glad to receive this one from a writer so 
spiritually minded as Dean Goulbura. No compositions in the 
English language can be compared with the Collects for fulness of 


matter, terseness and elegance of style. To compose a public 
prayer suitable to both the dignity of Him to whom it is offered, 
and the condition of those by whom it is offered, is no easy task. 
As they will bear witness, who, accustomed to use these Collects, 
are sometimes, as at funerals, obliged to listen to long-winded 
extempore sermons addressed to the Almighty under the name 
of prayer, telling Him of things He knows so much better than- 
does the preacher, and often leaving out almost entirely the peti 
tion part. Our Collects (yet indeed they are not ours alone, but 
for the most part are the valued bequests of the Church of the 
past, family jewels handed down in precious, if old-fashioned, 
settings of gold), these Collects are so carefully composed that 
no word is misplaced, or redundant, no alterations can be made, 
but for the worse. For that very reason they need careful study. 
Hence the value of this book, to aid in such study. Two illustra- 
tions, of the evil of tampering with them by efforts to improve, 
will show the truth of this. In the Collect for Funerals the 
English Prayer Book has the petition ‘‘ We meekly beseech thee, 
O Father, to raise us from the death of sin, etc.’ In the Ameri- 
can Book it reads ‘‘ We humbly beseech thee, etc.” We know 
not why the change was made in the word italicized. But it is 
for the worse. Dean Goulburn shows that the words are not 
synonymous : 


We are humble when we in some measure realize God’s greatness and 
goodness and our ows littleness and vileness; we are meek when, in addi- 
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tion to doing this, we wait upon Him quietly and patiently for what He sees 
fittogive * * * not presuming to dictate to Him, and resigning our 
wills to Him in case He should not de pleased to gratify our desires. 


This is not the only instance in which alterations have been 
made from the older forms which are not improvements. The 
other illustration is one which came under our own notice. We 
were attending a lecture on the Holy Land, a Methodist minister 
present was asked to preface it with prayer. He used the Collect 
“ Direct’ us O Lord in all our doings, etc,” but instead of praying 
that as the result of “our works,” “we may glorify thy holy 
Name,” he changed it into “‘ We may obtain thy blessing.” Who, 
that has any right conception of our relations to God, does not 
feel how completely by this alteration the whole tone of the Collect 
is altered and lowered ? 

A great value of this book is that changes in the wordings of 
the Collects, and additions to them, are carefully pointed out. It 
is pleasing to notice that for the most part alterations made by the 
English Reformers are improvements. The clergy will find this a 
very suggestive book, a store house for sermons. We wish a 
cheaper edition could be printed. 


Epupsatua, or The Amelioration of the World. By F. W. Far- 
rar, D. D., F. R.S. New York: Macmittan & Co. 1880. 
pp. 340. $1.50. 


The seven sermons which give the title to this book, were 
preached at Westminster Abbey. The two others in St. Margaret’s 
Church at the opening of Parliament. The first form a connected 
series ; the last have no reference to the others. It is the first on 
“The Amelioration of the World” which are most valuable. The 
object of the preacher is to show that we must, and ought to see 
and feel deeply, the evils that sin has caused in the world, in 
physical and moral suffering and death; yet that we are not to 
rest content with mere feeling. But as our blessed Saviour’s sigh 
“was no sigh of idle and useless pity,” so our sorrow for the suf- 
ferings we see around us should lead to works of “ active kindness 
and efficient energy.” This is the general line of thought. It is 
developed, illustrated and enforced with all that eloquence for 
which Canon Farrar is so justly celebrated. No one can read 
these sermons without feeling the soul stirred to do something for 
the good of mankind) What must it have been to have heard 





1 Here is another instance of change not for the better. The English Col- 
lect begins: ‘‘ Prevent us O Lord.” ‘‘ Direct us” does not give the full and 
beautiful meaning of the good old word prevent, which teaches, not a mere 
pointing out of a path, but a personal going before to lead and help; a 
reference to the ‘‘ Angel of the Presence” of the Israelites. 
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them. We do not wonder that such sermons as these and others 
we have read by living English preachers, have drawn great 
crowds into the old minsters and cathedrals. There is a power in 
preaching ; it is one of the means of salvation divinely appointed. 
But then, as an old divine has quaintly said, it must be borue in 
mind that “the foolishness of preaching” does not mean “ foolish 
preaching.” 


Ever.astina PunisumMent. Lectures delivered at St. James’ 
Church, Piccadilly ; by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 0. D. New 
York: Pott, Yoone & Co. 1880. pp. 191. $1.25. 


No subject of greater importance than that here discussed, nor 
any which of late years has received more attention. In- the re- 
action from the stern, unjust. nay we may say cruel teachings of 
Calvinism, regarding Eternal Punishment, many have gone to the 
other extreme and have taught that if there be suffering for sin in 
the life to come, it will be not punitive, but remedial, and there- 
fore not eternal; and that for all souls there will be a final resto- 
ration to Divine favor, and consequent happiness. Some, however, 
taking the ground that for the wilfully and persistently wicked 
there will be not punishment, but annihilation. Very able writers 
in the Church of England and in our own, have advocated more or 
less fully these views. Dean Goulburn has taken the other side, 
though not to the full extent of the older Augustinian theology. 
He believes that when our Lord said “ everlasting,” he meant, to 
last for ever, and that ‘‘ eternal” means, without end. (See note 
to page 71). But he believes also in an intermediate state, as one 
of improvement. The line of argument is to show that Everlast- 
ing Punishment is not inconsistent with God’s Justice, nor His 
Love, nor His Purpose in Creation. And thenin the final sermon 
set forth certain ‘Scriptural Modifications of the Difficulty,” which 
ought to obviate the objection, made to the doctrine as baldly 
stated. These “modifications” are three-fold—I. “ The principle 
on which judgment will be administered.” II. “The measure to 
be observed in future punishment.” III. “ All punishment will 
be in pursuance of a moral law.” The first he thus concludes: 


In a word, from what we do know respecting the terms of our own salva- 
tion, we are led irresistibly to the conclusion that no man can perish except 
by his own fault and deliberate choice. No part of the blame will rest with 
God our Saviour. 


One thing is certain, that no sinner can be wrong in acting as if 
this doctrine were true. It would be a dreadful thing, to live in sin 
here in hope of a temporary punishment for it hereafter, and find 
out the mistake when too late to change the belief and conduct. 

We ought to add, that as these are sermons intended for the 
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people, there is not to be found in them the thorough treatment of 
the subject, nor the learned investigation of a treatise. In this 
respect the work mentioned later, ‘‘ Eternal Doom,” is more fall 
and wil] better meet the wants of students. But as popular 
practical lectures, these excel. 


Arter Deatu: An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Rela- 
tionship to the Living. By Herbert Mortimer Lwuckock, D. D. 
Canon of Ely. Second Edition. New Yorx: Tuomas Wuir- 
TAKER. 1880. pp. 271. $1.50. 


It will be seen by the title that this book treats of another 
branch of Escatology, being confined entirely to an examination of 
the “State of The Faithful Dead.” It is divided into two heads. 
I. “The State of the Faithful Dead, and the good Offices of the 
Living in their Behalf.” IL. “The good Offices of the Faithful 
Dead in behalf of the Living.” In snpplementary chapters are 
considered: A. “Is a fuller recognition of the Practice of pray- 
ing for the Dead desirable, or not?” B. “Is it lawful or desirable 
to practise Invocation of Saints in any form, or not?” To these 
are added: A Table of Fathers, Councils, etc.,a List of passages 
of Scripture explained or quoted, and a General Index. 

The book is one of great interest, treating as it does of a sub- 
ject which affects all, and which is now being with some promi- 
nence brought before the Church. That a second edition has so 
soon been called for shows this. 

The general line of the argument is: First to show that there 
is an intermediate state between death and the judgment, and that 
this is probably a state of progress in holiness. Then, if prayer 
avail to help each other in such growth in this world, as ali allow, why 
not in that state? This is the main question which the author en- 
deavors to prove in the affirmative from the Scriptures and the 
early Fathers. The argument from Scripture is a failure. He 
cannot find any text directly teaching it, and resorts to the curious 
argument that inasmuch as the Book of Maccabees shows prayers 
for the dead to have been in use among the Jews in the second 
century before Christ, His silence on the subject ought to be inter- 
preted as a sign of the Divine acquiescence. A cause must in- 
deed be weak which has to depend on such an argument. The 
author next adduces the testimony of the catacombs, of the Early 
Fathers, and of the Primitive Liturgies. Here indeed he has bet- 
ter evidence to adduce. But even these quotations given are 
very vague, amounting to little more than pious aspirations for the 
continued rest of the faithful departed, and thanksgivings for their 
state of peace. In fact they amount to little more than is to be 
found in the prayer for “ the Church Militant.” He shows, however, 
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how, gradually in later times this led to more definite prayers for 
remission of sin and purification; and this is very instructive as 
teaching how erroneous views crept in, and so led step by step to 
the Romish doctrine of Purgatory. The author, however, repu- 
diates all such teachings and denies that there is any ground for 
believing that they who die in wilful sin can be benefited by our 
prayers. 

In the Second Part, the reverse of the question is examined. Is 
there any authority for believing that the Saints in Paradise inter- 
cede for those in the flesh; and if so, ought we to ask for their 
intercession? In support of the first he is able to adduce only two 
passages from Holy Scripture, both from the Apocalypse, and 
neither of them so far as we can see, applicable; for there is no 
statement made that “ The prayers of the Saints,” there mentioned 
are prayers of departed saints, nor even if this be allowed, is the 
object of those prayers stated, as being for friends yet on earth. Is 
it safe to base a doctrine on so slender a scriptural basis as this? 
Neither are the quotations from the Fathers so positive as some 
have supposed. Origen is the first who alludes to it, and more 
fully than any others, but Origen is not very good authority in 
doctrinal matters. The most that can be said is, that it was a 
natural belief and hope that our dear departed ones do not forget 
us after death, but continue in Paradise those intercessions they 
began here on earth. We do not think this so clearly proved as 
does our author, but would be very unwilling to deny it as a pious 
and comforting belief. 

As regards however the Invocation of Saints departed, asking 
for their intercessions, the author shows clearly that there is no 
warrant for it either in Scripture, the Early Fathers, or the Primi- 
tive Liturgies. And therefore not being a Catholic custom it 
ought not to be allowed in the Church, nor used in private devo- 
tion, for it interferes with the worship due to God alone. 

The conclusions to which our author arrives are: Ist. That 
prayers for the repose of the faithful dead are lawful and ought, 
though with great caution, be restored to our Liturgy, and that all 
have a right to use them in private. But that prayers to the dead 
are utterly unlawful, and ought by no means to be used either in 
Public or Private. 


Sermons: Preached for the most partin Manchester. By the Rev. 
W. J. Knox Little, M.A. New York; Port, Youne & Co. 
1880. pp. 340. $1.75. 


There is great difficulty in fairly criticising a volume of sermons. 
And this especially when, as in the present case, they were 
delivered extempore, and afterwards written out from notes and 
reports by others. These before us bear marks of this. They 
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show both the good and the evil of such style of preaching. Full 
of vehemence, with passages of brilliant eloquence, yet diffuse 
and overloaded with illustrations, they ought to be heard and 
not read. There is one peculiarity in these sermons which we 
have reason to think is characteristic of the school of theology to 
which the Preacher belongs ; and that is, the almost entire ignor- 
ing of the personality and work of the Holy Ghost. True, here 
and there allusions are made, or invocations addressed to Him, 
but generally as ‘“ The Spirit of God.” Even in the Trinity Sun- 
day sermon (the Tenth) there is the briefest recognition of the 
Third Person, and then as “The Spirit of God.” We cannot here 
pause to examine why this isso. We call attention to the fact 
that, in these sermons there is not one on the Holy Ghost and His 
work, and that in them all His Personality is scarcely ever set 
forth, or His work dwelt upon. But there is no lack of positive 
and clear teaching regarding the Divine Son ; and the exhortations 
to holiness in following His example are full and forcible. 


A New anp CompLete ConcorDANCE TO THE Hoxy Scriptures, 
on the Basis of Cruden. Edited by John Eadie, D. D., LL.D. 
New York: Tuomas WuittaKerR. 1880. pp. 568. $1.00. 


Just think of it, a copy of “ Cruden’s Concordance” for one dol- 
lar! and it is complete. Not merely, as some cheap ones do, 
giving the chapter and verse in which the word occurs, but quot- 
ing sufficient to enable you to see if it be the passage you are 
seeking. The only difference we have noticed between this and 
the large Concordance we have used for many years, is that the 
definitions of words are omitted. This, however, is an advantage, 
for they make it a commentary, giving the author’s notions on 
doctrinal questions, which is not the object of a Concordance. By 
omitting these, the volume has been reduced in size, and conse- 
quently in cost. It is scarcely necessary for us to dwell upon the 
value of such a book, it is simply indispensable to the Bible 
student, and we are very giad to have on our shelf, by our writing 
table, this one, so much more convenient for use, than the old, 
heavy, large edition, which needs both hands to use. Every min- 
ister, every Sunday School teacher—we might as well say at once 
every Christian—ought to have a copy. 


A Dictionary OF THE Hoty BIBxx, for the use of Young Persons. 
Edited by John Eadie, D. D., LL.D., with numerous illustrations. 
New York: THomas Wuirttaker. 1880. pp. 442. 80 cents. 


Here is another cheap book, very useful to Bible students and 
teachers in Sunday School. We do not see how teachers can 
interest their classes unless they have by study prepared them- 
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selves to explain the lesson ; and for such study the Concordance 
and Dictionary and a good, plain Commentary are indispensable. 
It is just this that makes the difference between teachers. Some 
come to the school without having looked at the lesson, and con- 
tent themselves with hurriedly asking the questions in the book 
or leaflet, making no attempt to explain any difficulties, hard 
words, or allusions to other parts of Scripture, and do not encour- 
age pupils to ask questions, for fear they cannot answer. In this 
way they soon get through with the routine work, and then teacher 
and class not knowing what to do, either sit and stare about 
them, or indulge in a little gossip. No wonder the school-hour is 
irksome to these. But others having studied the subject beyond 
the mere questions, come full of matter, explain, illustrate and 
enforce the lesson’ for the day, encourage questions and remarks, 
thus interest the class as well as instruct them. To these the 
time seems all too short. We therefore urge all Sunday School 
teachers to provide themselves with the necessary apparatus for 
study, and to use it. This little Dictionary is now within the 
reach of all, and will be found sufficient for the purpose. And 
what has been said above applies equally to private study of the 
Bible. Too many read a few verses daily as a duty, but take 
little interest in it, because they do not study as they read, and 
hence derive little profit. To all such we commend the use of 
the Concordance and Dictionary ; if they can add to this the Com- 
mentary above noticed, they will find the study of Scriptures to 
be no longer a dry, tiresome task. 


Otp Patus, A Course of Sermons for the Christian Year. By 
John N. Norton, New York: Tuomas Wuittakrr. 1880. 
pp. 531. $2.00. 


Whatever may be said critically of Dr. Norton’s sermons, it 
cannot be denied that he is an indefatigable writer. We have here 
a handsome volume, published in Whittaker’s best style, and we 
all know what that means, containing Seventy-one Sermons; and 
this is the Siath volume of the series. If this be the best method 
of preaching for men of this age, then these sermons must rank 
high. The illustrations and anecdotes are as profuse as in the 
others, and for the most part are apposite. They certainly show 
a wonderful industry in collecting and a wonderful memory in 
applying. We do not care to discuss with the author the ques- 
tion whether this profuse use of these short stories is to be com- 
pared to our blessed Lord’s “Speaking in Parables.” We would 
only venture to suggest that His discourses to His disciples are not 
all parables; and that if nothing but milk is fed the babes will 
not grow up into strong men. 
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Doom Erernat: The Bible and Church Doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment. By Rev. Junius B. Reimensnyder, with an Intro- 
duction by C. P. Krauth, S. T. D. Puitapevpnta: Netson 8S. 
Qcinry, Successor to Smith, English & Co. 1880. pp. 384. 
$1.50. 


This is the strongest and most complete argument we have 
yet seen in favor of the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. And 
all who have read Farrar and other writers on that side, ought 
to study this work. We do not see what can be said more 
on the subject. The work is divided into four parts. Part 
I.—The Witness of the Church Part IIl.—The Teaching of Scrip- 
ture, with critical examination of the meaning of individual words, 
such as “aion,” “aionios,” etc., in their classical, scriptural and 
patristic use. Part I1I.—The Voice of Reason. Part [V.—Fal- 
Jacies and Evils of Restorationism or Universalism. This will 
give some idea of the fulness of treatment. A copious index 
affords convenience for reference. The author lays great stress 
on the Testimony of the Fathers of the Church. We cannot un- 
derstand how he can do so as to this particular doctrine, yet refuse 
to listen to it in regard to other matters. That testimony is fully 
as strong for Episcopacy. .Consistency requires that in this also 
he should obey its voice. The book is printed on good dull paper, 
in full-faced type, su that it is a pleasure to read it. But greater 
care should have been taken with the proof-reading. There are 
several mistakes in the Hebrew and English. 


Tue Girts oF Civinization, and other Sermons and Lectures de- 
livered at Oxford and St. Paul's, by R. W. Church, M. A., 
D.C. L., Dean of St. Paul's. New Edition. Lonpon anp 
New York: Macmititan & Co. 1880. pp. 441. 


These are very different from the usual sermon, belonging rather 
to the order of lecture. They are instructive and suggestive, not 
exhortatory. Being some of them on the same general subject, 
the effect of Christianity on civilization, but delivered at different 
places, there is something of repetition of ideas, though less than 
might be expected. ‘The most interesting are the three lectures 
“On Some Influences of Christianity upon National Character,” 
viz., the Greek, the Latin and the Teutonic races. These are very 
fine and show much thought and learning. We quote, as worthy 
of the attention of the American people, from the lecture on 
“Roman Civilization,” this definition of “high civilization.” 


Where you have in society a stroug and lasting tendency to bring public 
and private affairs under the control of fixed general rules, to which individ- 
ual wills are expected and are trained to submit; where these rules are 
found to be grounded, instinctively perhaps at first, methodically afterwards, 
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on definite principles of right, fitness and sound reason:—where a people’s 
habitual impulse and natural disposition is to believe in laws, and to trust 
them, and it is accepted as the part of common sense, duty, and honor to 
obey them:—where these characteristics, of respect for law as an authority, 
of resort to it as an expedient and remedy, are found to follow the prog- 
ress of a great national history even from its beginnings, it cannot be de- 
nied that there you have an essentiai feature of high civilization. 

Again, when, with this strong and clear and permanent sense of law, you 
also have in a society, among its best men, a strong force of public spirit, aud 
among all a recognition that in this the best reflect the temper and expecta- 
tions of the whole, its civilization has reached a high level. 


The two last lectures are on ‘The Sacred Poetry of Early Re- 
ligions.” One being on “ The Vedas,” the other on “ The Psalms.” 
These are very interesting. Fully recognizing the beauty and 
excellency of the former, he points out that wherein the latter ex- 
cel and thereby show their inspired origin. ‘The answer whether 
God has given to man the faculty to know Him might be sought 
in vain in the Vedas or the Zendavesta. It is found in the Book 
of Psalms.” 


Boston Monpay Lectures. Socratism. With Preludes on 
Current Events, By Joseph Cook. Boston: Hovucuton, Mir- 
FLIN & Co. 1880. pp. 307. $1.50. 


This is the last published, and, we believe, generally thought to 
be the best of these lectures. It certainly shows great talent and 
power of adaptation to the demands of the day, that for eight series 
Mr. Cook has been able to keep up the interest of these lectures. 
We suppose the reason. to be that he speaks from conviction, and 
speaks fearlessly; that his style is clear, he never is tedious, re- 
lieving his arguments with frequent and amusing illustrations; 
and that he speaks on topics in which every one is interested and 
treats them practically. In the prelude to the tenth lecture, he 
makes certain statements regarding the influence the Jesuits are 
gaining in this country which deserve serious consideration. With 
all the faults of the Common School System, we should be very 
sorry to see it superseded by such education as they would give; 
and, yet we are told that, in the West especially, the education of 
Protestants is falling largely into their hands. And Bishop 
Spalding (R. C.) is quoted as saying “He who will do most to 
form the character of the Catholic youth of America will also have 
done most to mould the future of the American people.” They 
have cheap and therefore popular schools. Why cannot we have 
the same? Of all the good works our rich men can do, far more 
important than building grand churches, or even establishing col 
leges, is the building and endowing of schools in which boys and 
girls may receive, at a low price, a sound education. 
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Tue Oxp Testament, According to the Authorized Version, with 
a Brief Commentury by Various Authors. Propueticat Booxs 
—Isatan To Matacut. Lonpon: Society ror Promorine 
CuristrAN Know._eper. New York: Port, Youne & Co. 
1880, $1.50. 


The S. P. C. K., among their other useful publications, are 
printing a ‘‘ New Commentary on the Bible.” This one completes 
the Old Testament the New having been already published in 
two volumes, making thus six in all. It is intended for popular 
use, rather than for scholars, but sufficiently full for the purpose. 
These notes are by some of the most distinguished theologians. 


Opp or Even? By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: Hoveuron, 
Oscoop & Co. 1880. pp. 505. $1.50. 


Mrs. Whitney always makes up an interesting story. But we 
must say there is a sameness in these American tales, and we tire 
of the Yankee idiom. The plot opens with a city girl, the pet of 
a money-making father, with fashionable surroundings, against 
which her better nature rebels; and a peculiar old maid who 
connives at her resistance to mother and sister. There is a 
lovely New England country place, excessively dull to the reader, 
but relieved by a wonderfully eloquent metaphysical, philosophical, 
reputation-despising wealthy (!) clergyman, of no particular denom- 
ination; and a farm-house prodigy in the farmer’s son, who reads 
everything, knows everything, does all the work as a matter of 
duty, and, as a reward we suppose, never seems to get dirty. 
The young lady visits the farm under the wing of the eccentric 
old maid. Of course the clergyman and farm boy both fall in 
love with her, and thereby ensure complications which make up 
the story and carry us throngh to a happy denouement, which we 
leave the reader to find out from the book itself. There is a 
great deal of beautiful description and of good moral teaching, 
the latter a little overstrained, perhaps, and not always quite clear ; 
but the whole tone of the book is good. 


Hymns. By Frepertck WittiaM Faser, D. D. First American, 
from the Author's last Edition of 1861. Battimore: Murpuy 
& Co. 1880. pp. 502. $1.50. 


This claims to be a complete edition of Faber’s Hymns. just as 
the author gave them at the last revision. Faber is so well 
known as a poet, that it is not necessary for us to speak of the 
poetic value of these compositions. Nearly all hymnals are in 
debted tohim. Our own contains five of his hymns, Nos. 89, 
338, 260, 485 and 509, all favorites. We have been at the pains 
of comparing them with those given in this edition, and find with 
pleasure that but little alterations have been made, and those 
chiefly by way of omission of verses, most of them being too long 
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for church use. But it is with the doctrines set forth in these 
hymns we are mostly concerned. For it is in books of this kind, 
intended as the author in the preface tells us this is, for spiritual 
reading, and not in controversial works, that we find the true 
animus of Romanism, and its popular teachings. It has been 
denied in this country that they give to the Blessed Virgin the 
honors due unto her Son; no one can read these poems without 
feeliug that the charge is just. Take, for instance, Hymn 34, 
“Pentecost.” In this the Descent of the Holy Ghost is attributed 
primarily to “ Mary’s Prayer.” 


VIL. 


The mother prays her mighty prayer 
In accents meek and faint, 

And highest heaven is quick to own 
The beautiful constraint. 


Still stronger is the language of the next, Hy. 35, on “The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost.” Surely there is something revolting 
in these verses. 


Vi. 


Queen of the church! around thee shines 
The purest light of heaven, 

And all created things to thee 
For thy domain are given. 


Ix. 


He comes! He comes! that mighty Breath 
From heaven's eternal shores ; 

His uncreated freshness fills 
His bride as she adores. 


XIl. 


One moment—and the Spirit hung 
O’er her with dread desire ; 

Then broke upon the heads of all 
In cloven tongues of fire. 


But the hymns to Mary are full of blasphemy, if it be such to 
set the creature above or even equal with the Creator. We have 
not space to quote as we might wish, for it is not isolated pass- 
ages, but the spirit of the whole which is so painful. We are 
taught in Holy Scripture that “There is one Mediator between 
God and men, the Man Christ Jesus.” Faber holds that tiis is 
not enough, but that we need a mediator between Jesus and men, 
andthis is the Virgin Mary, and that Jesus can and will do nothing 
for us, except at her request. Nay, more, all the work for man, 
which He has done is in these hymns ascribed. toher. Hymn 51 
is a string of “ pious aspirations to the Mother of God, for every 
day in the month of May.” We select a few. 
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1. 
Mary! one gift I beg of thee, 
My soul from sin and sorrow free. 
Iv. 
Be love of thee the purging fire, 
To cleanse for God my heart's desire. 
Ix. 


When mute before the Judge I stand, 
My holy shield be Mary’s hand. 


But we must stop. That many of these hymns are exquisite, 
and breathe a spirit of true devotion to Christ, only makes it the 
more sad, that one so gifted should have been led into such errors. 
It would be of interest could we know the date of the poems, as 
showing which were composed before his perversion. 


Cousin Minntk, or the Feast of Life. By Mrs. F. Burge Smith, 
Author of “The Bishop and Nannette,” etc. New York: THomas 
Wuirtaker. 1880. pp. 213. $1. 


This is a continuation of “The Bishop and Nannette,” that being 
intended as a preparation for Confirmation, this for Holy Com- 
muuion. ‘There is no story, it is a conversation between a Bishop, 
his friends and some children, in which the Communion service is 
gone through, explained and commented on. It is very well done. 
A great deal of information is conveyed in a natural, pleasing 
manner, and the view taken of the Service and of the Holy Sacra- 
ment is sound. This will be a useful book to give to the 
young preparing for their first Communion. 


Maanum Bonum, or Mother Carey's Brood. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Lonpon anD New York: Macmitian & Co. 1880. 
pp. 661. $1.75. 


All Miss Yonge’s writings are gond, but this is, if not the best 
she has written, and we almost think it is. certainly among the 
best. We know of no better books to give the young than these. 
But indeed, in saying this we do not say enough, for they are use- 
ful and interesting to old as well as young. ‘This one before us 
will vie in interest with any novel. Miss Yonge is fond of crowd- 
ing her canvas with figures, and if we must criticise we might 
say that she rather overdoes this, and also that she might shorten 
some of the dialogues. Yet while saying this we hardly think it; 
for there is in this book before us no character we could spare, no 
dialogue we would wish to lose. 

The heroine of “Magnum Bonum” is the good “Mother 
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Carey,” a charming character, full of faults of impulse, yet over- 
coming al] the evil consequences by the power of love. The 
children (Mother Carey’s Brood) are admirably drawn. The Father, 
Dr. Brownlow, a prominent physician, dies young, and leaves her 
with all these children to educate. The fate of: these and of their 
friends is the story and the interest of the book. We learn to 
know and love them as real persons. What little plot there is, is 
that which gives the name to the book. The Doctor has dis- 
covered, and partly worked out for use, some remedy, the nature 
of which is not disclosed, which he calls the “ Magnum Bonum,” 
or “great good.” And on his death-bed leaves it as a solemn 
injunction to his wife that one of his children is to be educated 
for the complete development of this, as a religious duty, and 
then is to make it known to the medical world, for the general 
good of mankind. The consciousness of this trust and of its 
importance influences her whole life and treatment of her children. 
But the charm of the book is the admirable portraiture of character. 
Crowded as the canvas is, there are no lay-figures. every one has 
its proper place, and would be missed if not there. Miss Yonge 
has an excellent way of introducing religious instruction, not by 
preachings and moralizings, which are seldom read, but by the 
actions of her characters. When they become religious, they do 
not talk much about it, but they show it; and when they do talk, it 
is naturally, just as boys and girls and grown people would talk, 
when in earnest. It is indeed the great merit of the book that the 
characters are all so natural. 


Byr-Worps. A Collection of Tales, New and Old. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. Lonpon anp New York: Macmittan & Co. 
1880. pp. 351. $1.75. 


This is entirely different from the book just noticed, being a 
collection of ten short stories, in illustration of proverbs and bye- 
words. The scenes are Jaid in various ages and countries. All 
are interesting and instructive. and some also very amusing, as 
for instance that of ‘“ Anna’s Wedding Cake,” which was so large 
that it could not be got into the dining-room, because Miss Susan, 
in her ambition to use big words, wrote “ Diameter,” instead of 
“ Circumference.” “The Travels of Two Kits” is a charming 
story. 


Tue Sranparp Series. Kwnicut’s Porputar History or Ene- 
LAND. Vou. vi. New York: J. K. Funk & Co. 35 cents. 


We have received the last volume of this valuable history, A 
marvel of cheapness, a folio of 280 pages for 35 cents. This 
completes the whole book, giving the history of England down to 
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1849. The bound History can now be had in two volumes, cloth, 
for $3.75. In one volume for $3.50. 

This firm are continuing their good work of publishing useful 
books, and we sincerely hope they receive the support they de- 
serve. The last we have received are Ovur-Door Lire 1N 
Evropr, a pleasant sketch “of men and manners, people and 
places, seen in Europe;” by Prof. E. P. Thwing; Mrmortes 
or My Exixx, by Louis Kossuth, in two numbers; each of these 
numbers 20 cents; Mister Horn anv His Frrenps ; Fronpe’s 
Agrestres by Ruskin ; and Orations or DemostuENnxs. All well 
worth reading. 


Cast Aprirr: The Story of a Waif. By Mr. Herbert Martin. 
With Fight Illustrations. New York: Port, Youxe & Co. 
pp. 255. 


A simple, touching story of a motherless child, deserted by an 
unnatural, selfish father; and how she was adopted by a kind- 
hearted, childless widow lady. An excellent book for gift or for 
a Sunday-school Library. 


Harper's Macazine, for August and September is fully up to 
its usual excellency, indeed, rather above it. The engravings 
are unusually good. Wedo not think “ White Wings” will add 
to Mr. Black’s reputation. Perhaps if it were read continuously 
it might be more interesting. ‘The old Laird is a good character, 
so is John of Skye, the others are of little account. 

The weeklies of this house are among the best published. On 
the whole, we prefer the Bazar. Not that we care for the fash- 
ions, but the engravings are better, and the comicalities excellent. 
In this hot weather a good laugh is worth much. 


Messrs. Pott, Young & Co. will shortly publish two books 
which, thongh small, will doubtless attract much attention. One 
is ‘The Trinity Catechism,” prepared for the Parish, with an Intro- 
duction by the Rector. The other is “A Grammar of Theology,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Ewer, intended as a general manual. 


We call attention to “ Whittaker’s Cheap Library, No. 2,” of 
forty select books for Sunday-schools. They contain nearly 8,000 
pages and can be had ina neat wooden case for $18.50, net. We 
have read nearly all the larger books of this set, and know that 
they are good. 
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